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c’Y ne pe ae aes — 
CEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ NEW BUVOKS READY THIS DAY. NOW READY, 
ooLeuy « I. APPLETON’S SHORT TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPR, #2. PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. 
‘ IL, DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES, $2. HE 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD Ill. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 25 cents. CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMPER. 
tie WORKS. IV. SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, cheap edition, 50 cents. PING OUT IN SIBERIA. 
PUBLISHED BY V. QUACKENBOS’ MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 45 cents. Il. AT BUNSET. 
reas GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, D. APPLETON & CO Nos. 90,92 and 94 Grand-street, IL. JOHN AND BRIDGET. A Talk about Names. 
LONDON. New York, IV. AUTOGRAPHS, III. 
AND . Publish this day : V. A THREE HORNED DILEMMA. 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 1. VI. THE PINE. 
——— APPLETON’S Vil. FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 
KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Including SHORT-TRIP GUIDE TO BUROPE, VILL. SAVED FROM THE ASYLUM. 
. the biography and doubtful plays. With 1,200 Illustretions 1868 1X. HELLAS. 
omni beautifully printed on fine tone paper, by Clay, London. $ (1668. ) X. ORGAN CHANT. 
vols. = royal 8vo, cloch, $40; half calf, $60; tree —_e Principally devoted to XI. TOO TRUE: Chap. XV y 
0, Cre Sere Coenen er oneay ees ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IBELAND, SWITZERLAND, XI. LOUIS XVII. AND ELEAZER WILLIA MS 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited by FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY; Were th he ? 
Howard Staunton. Illustrated with upwards of 1,000 en . WITH GLIMPSES OF SPAIN, SHORT ROUTES IN ere they the same person, 
3 ings from designs by John Gilbert. vols. royal 8vo, cloth, “ XIII. THREESCORE. 
23 50; half calf, $30; full calf, $35; tree calf, gilt edges, $40; THE EA8i, &c; AND A COLLATION OF * 
full morocco, $42 50. TRAVELER 8 PHRASES IN FRENCH IV. IN THE SADDLE—ON THE PLAINS. I. 
ROURLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By the AND GERMAN. XV. ON A VERY SMALL SUBJECT. 
Rev. J.G. Wood. Comprising Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles By Henry Morrorp, , . - 
etc. ;lin 3 royal 8vo volumes, coataining about 2,400 pages and Author of “ Over Sea,” “ Paris in "67 ” &e., &e. XVI. ELIOT'S INDIAN BIBLE, 
. 1,000 illustrations, by J. Wolf Zwecker, and others. In cloth, : eer XVII. PATHWAY O¥ A GREAT 
REAT ENTERPRISE. 
r, $21; balt calf, $28 50; full calf, $83 50; or, handsomely bound 16mo. Cloth, $2. XVII 
in morocco, antique or extra, IL . BARON BUNSEN. 
Pp, LANES TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN- DEMOOCRAOY IN THE UNITED STATES. XIX. THE N&W YORK POST OFFICE. 
T AID 8. th seve undred engravings on wood . c J ’ 
ories from designs by William Harvey. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, $15; half} WHAT IT HAS DONE, WHAT IT I8 DOING, AND WHAT XX. THE SITUATION AND THE CANDIDATES 
rs calf, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, $27 50. IT WILL DO, XXI. LITERATURE. 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, By Ransom H. Grier. XXII. TABLE-TALK. 
AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. A new edition from 1Vol., 12mo. With Portraits of Jefferson and Jackson. Price 35 cents: $4 
b any the text of Colonel Johees, with Hotes, a Life s the author, Price $2. P $ SS pe aeeee. 
an Essay on his Works, and a Criticism on his History. ith “ : . P. 
120 beaatilul wood-cuts, illustrative of manners, customs, ete, The euthor of this work, from his long familiarity with the GD. SUSHAR & SON, 
with 2 vols. super royal Svo, cloth, $12. prominent political men in the Democratic Party, is specially NEW YORK. 
_— #,* Also for sale, @ few copies of the il:uminated edition of| #tted to write this book. He was highly esteemed by President NO StAIRS TO MOUNT, 
Froisart's Chronicle, 2 vols., half morocco, gilt edges. The illu- | Jackson, and no maa living commanded more the respect of the ALL O 
a minattons (72 in ber) are reproduced from M8. Froissart in | late Chief Justice Taney. He was frequently consulted by Presi- N THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 
‘ith 32 the BY Royale, Paris, aud other sources. dents Van Buren, Polk and Taylor,jand enjoyed the confidence and WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; Containing an account of the | friendship of President Filmore, Pierce and Buchanan.” 
4 Pic- cruel a epee — og x. amas and Bur- ll ENTIRELY NEW 
gundy. ginning where that of Sir John Froissart finish PART 3 8 Bi ye 
Cities and ending st the year 1467,and continued by others to the year THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. nue, pear S8th yg ap By — y hy Everything 
, 1516. Translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq., illustrated with ‘ in the 1 ‘ofa 
numerous wood engravings. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth $9. Being th te gw ae ease {th = ¢ line of Photography promptly omnes = 
n e 
MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, As Applied and Relating to the aa —————= THOS. DOWNELLY, 
futual Arte ant Miametnstave. by Dr. Sheridan _—- Illus- - —_ MASON AND PLASTERER 
trated. with mony hundred cagravings on weed ens namerove IV. 12 FOURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York 
om bey —— In 2 vols. imperial 8vo., cloth, $25; half Vol. Dof the apes apt yay eet pe . all kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
ublic Bu ngs. 
id any KAYE’S pans _—_ pA OFFICERS. POBTIOAL BART Ore, -—--—— ie —————____— —- — 
flustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services ‘ 
h, and of the British East Indies, in Biographies of Lord Cornwal- CONTAINING THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
lis, Sir John Malcolm, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- Y OF THE LAST MINSTREL Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
a stone, the Rev. Henry Martin, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Henry LA P ’ held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
b, an Lawrence, and others. 2 vols. 8yo., extra cloth, $12. MARMION, ROKEBY, THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
eae TEGETMEIER’S (W. B.) THE POULTRY BOOK. A Practical LADY OF THE LAKE, DON RODERICK, And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institute, with the 
of ths Manual for the Breeding of Plain and Fancy Poultry. With BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONGS. Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
F 30 full-page illustrations, printed ia colours, by ighton With a Life of the Author. declared by their Judges to be 
Brothers, trom drawings by Harrison Weir, and numerous : THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
nee, wood engravings. Royal 8vo., cloth, elegant, $9. V. Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
, raing TEGETMEIER’S PIGEONS, Their Structure, Varieties, Habits, MENTAL ARITHMETIC, MANNER & Uo., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 
| lo the and enegement By. A B. Tenetmeler, ¥F.Z.8., author of By GzorGe P. QUACKENBOS, - — 
nu bers The Poultry Book and editor of the Poultry Department of ; a 1 
follow The Field. Illustrated by many beautifally coloured repre-| Designed to impart readiness in mental calculations, and DUN HAM & SON D, 
sentations ot i= different varieties, = from life by Har extending them to the various operations needed in 
on will rison Weir. Royal Svo., cloth, gilt edges, $5. business life’ Introduces short methods, and vm . 
, . MANUFACTURERS OF 
“pen RUSSELL’S [WILLIAM, LL.D.] THE HISTORY OF EUROPE new and beautiful processes. 1 vol. 16mo. 168 ne 
- With a View to the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the pages. Half bound. Price, 45 cents. 
Sattes Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763. A new edi- —_—— 1A N 0 F 0 K TE 
t of an tion, continued to the Peace of Paris in 1856, with a compen- D. A. & CO. WAVE JUST PUBLISHED. - 
1ms are dious index. ¢ vols. Svo., cloth, $10. FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. A Memoir. By John Tyn- 
postage EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, D.D. With seventy illus- dall, with two portraits. Price $1 25. WAREROOMS, 
her tor- trations, trom photographs, engraved by Joseph Swain, and| THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Pictures of Italy and 
instruc- numerous maps. 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $7 50. Reprinted Pieces. Price 35 cents. 
saiihiaes THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Edited | HOW SHALL WE PAINT OUR HOUSES? & popular treatise on NO. 831 BROADWAY. 
ia. by his nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. In five volumes, the art of house painting. By John W. Masury. Price . _ =~ 
by crown Syo., cloth, $20. THE GLOBE EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF GRAVES & PIER. 
rawn to MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain- THOS. CAMPBELL. [ilustrated, $1 50. COPPERSMITHS 
ing Biographical Notices of Eminent Characters of both sexes. . 24 
Seventh edition, revised and brought down to the present| Either of tips pe Fag by mail to any part of the United 276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
od, post- time. Large 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top (860 pages], $6 States on receipt o P' MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND, OLD FORTS. In roys. Sv. BOCHSA’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE HARP. | ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
etors. lished by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon — — 1n this work the author has brought the common harp and the HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 
each, with one exception, complete in one volume. The SA SG 3 on 
greatest care has been taken in giving the text in its utmost harp with double movement into a oe te _= of view, REMOVAL. 
attainable purity; and the edition has rendered still more | 804 united all their relations—constantly treating the latter as a vi 
pe por te the addition of as Ginn Oene sequel to the former, and clearly proving that whoever under- JAMES PARRISH, 
and critical notices from the able pens of Gifford, Coleridge, | snds the one will in a short time be perfectly acquainted with SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
aoa ahah ateat tag poe are mee ae ne other. The general principles of fingering and the various AND DEALER IN 
agement literary students. - means of attaining expression are completely developed and il |GBNTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
les. Price 50. Mailed, t- b y 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, comprehending anfac- | sted by numerous examp - post: | Has Removed his Business from No. 823 Canal 8t., 
count of his Studies and numerous works, correspondence | Paid. LIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
and conversation with eminent persons, &c,, with numerous ‘O77 Washington Street, Boston No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
Falconer, es, ee, ee Fn ay Fey i. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 4 One Door West of Wooster Street. 
prides, $6 50; Half Calf $15 00, . — Til Broadway, New York. | taj” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 




























































































THE ALBION 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





CHINA. . ..ccce -+-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 26. 
OQUBA..ccccseccce leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 2. 
JAVA... ..s0+0+++-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 9. 
SCOTIA..........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 16. 
RUSSIA ....00+000 leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 23. 
CHINA ..corcceee leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 30. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage...... $80 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


> The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Loans. having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ImgLanpD), The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN enema 


Frest CaBIN ......00+6: $100 00 | Steskacs........ eoves 00 
Do, to London....105 00 Do to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 WO 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold, 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 

Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persone sending for their 
friends, 

Four further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 





YORK wy Ly QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 

FRANCE. .....00.-s00 Capt. Grace...........- 3,512 tons. 

EL, eccoccese cd Capt. Thompson....... 3,450 “ 

THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan.........+.3,517 “ 

BU EER cccccccessd Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 

BRIN, .ccccccccccccccce Capt, Hall......0..00++ 3,310 “ 

DENMARK.,...... .-.-Capt, Thomson......... 3,117 “ 

PENNSYLVANIA.,....Capt. Lewis............. 2,872 “ 
WMBVIRGINIA............ Capt. Prowse..........+ 2,876 ** 


weaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
Pac} payable here in currency. 


Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, |" 


payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ruscene from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABLN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricss or THE Com- 
pany, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
WREKLY Linz or Stamens To anpD From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOVOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCOUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway. N. Y. 


‘NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Screw SrsameRs OF THE NorTH German LiLoyD run 
-egularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail, 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havre, and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. From Bremen to New Yors—First Ca- 
vin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 
"These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

bay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
igued, 

Bills of Lading wil) itively not be delivered before goods are 

Jeared at the Coston Mouse. . 

tar’. cletaken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen atthe 
owest “tes, For freight or passage apply to 

OBLRIONS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 








of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. 
Cuba, established severa’ 
from the good result of his 
periodical visits. 
of two postage stamps. 





to examine this stock 
Every article made 





Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 


No. 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 


Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first clase Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his ex perience, that he has returned 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in 
Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” 
years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
m 


from his professional visit 
DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
rsons 
avana, 


ed on receipt 





AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
6 Second Avenue, 


before purchasing elsewhere. 
from the best seasoned material and warranted. 





NINCS, W 
AWNINGS Offices ; 


\ 





Meee Ty Oe Barat Detihoes and dots Vormdan and C 


OF 
00! Residences. 


Canvas Goods of every description made to order. semnpeny Awnings Let out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


McHUGH, No. 1,274 BROADWAY, 
Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 





HANKINSON'S IMPROVED CA 
Btill at the Old 8 ay 


tand, 15 East 27th Street, between 


the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly atten 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c. ; Axminster, 8c. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up Terms, Cash Bn delivery. 


dison and Fifth Avenues, New 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest ayant. ove requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
ed to. 


econd-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. 


RPET CLEANING MACHINE, 
York. Those having valuable Carpets, 


Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
W. H. HANKINBON. 








HUTCHINSON & CO , EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 


Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. 


VICTOR BARJ 


Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Fisting. 
iC 


tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Ven and 


COMPOSITE IRON 


WORKS, 


oF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 


Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
ORNAwENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 
Office and Samples, 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ON, From Panis, 


Steel Platina, &c., [New Paris Method) Chandeliers, Sta- 


Antique Bronzing. 


No. 71 MERCER STREET, New York, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 





Designs and Estimates furnished 
Plain furniture. 


rR. & DESSOIR, 
CABINET Zezss* Ase ee PM STORs. 
1 near Union ware, New York. tablished since 1841: 
= eT we nk Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 








WILLIAM TOWERS. 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 
No. 32 CARMINE STREET, 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 
. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOK8SE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Tarp Avenus, and 405 West 40th Street, 


N. Y. Your patronage is respectfully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN RANNET, 
(Successor to Dr. W. P. SHELDON, } 
No. 1,829 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 
ALS West Lith Street, 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 
FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. | 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 
____ MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 

















FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 
| 


JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND 8TREET.) 
FASHIONARLE 
BOOT MAKER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, | 








Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English | 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- 
able prices. 





J. W. § iTH, 
(Established, 1 
HERALDIC € ASER. 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 

Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 








No. 17% MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 


KUHN & HAEMER, 


Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpe 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hanging—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 


No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th 8ts., New York. 
YOUNC B. CHOLES, ; 
Iaterior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornicee, &c., &c. 
No.{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York 


ts and Oil 


GHO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
7 174 EAST NINTH 8TREET, NEW YORK, 

f To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 
Pakis, LONDON, AND AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS. 
Pupil of VUILLAUME, at Paris. 

Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Exposition 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others, 
by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 


Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
prices. 






J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPHOIALTIES, 

COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &., 

S59 Carmine Street, New York, 

(6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
. N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 











EGBERIT MILLA, 
CARPENTER AND BUILD 
83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch. 


M. A.COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between Sist and 32nd 8ts.} 


C. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTABLISHED 1549. 


J. J. SULLIVAN, 
AND GAS 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-first Street. 


Plumbing im all its branches done with neatness and dispateb. 
Jobbing punctually attended to. 





-_— 



































Calum, non animum, mutant, gut trans marecurrunt. 
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Literature. 


WOODLAND MUSIC. 


What saith the hum of the woodlands, 
The undertone of the air? 

Can fancy understand it, 
Or human words declare ? 

Mine can ; at least, I dream so, 
As I listen and compare. 


The trees, from leaves and branches, 
All seem to whisper and sigh, 

Ag lovers might to lovers, 
Under the moonlit sky, 

As passionate and foolish— 
Letting the world go by. 


The grass to the grass makes music, 
As the wind in its current rolls, 
The sedges sigh to the willows, 
The flower with the flower condoles, 
Each in its little circle, 
As if they were human souls. 


The tiniest life in the sunbeam, 
In the pebble’s caverns dark, 
In the ripple of the shallows, 
Where a straw may be an ark— 
In the shelter of the mosses, 
In the crinkles of the bark, 


In every pulse and movement 

Of Nature’s mighty breath, 
Enacts forever and ever 

The tale of Life and Death— 
Of Hope, and S'ruggle, and Effort, 

Of Life, and Love, and Death. 


There’s war among the m 

That flutter, and float, ~ 
There’s cruelty, and bloodshed, 

And agony 'mid them all— 
The strong consuming the feeble, 

The large oppressing the small. 


In their little world they suffer, 
As man in his larger sphere ; 

Yet not, in God’s great bounty, 
Without some blessings clear, 

And the kindly compensations 
That balance a fate severe. 


Their voices, though we hear not, 
Keep time to the tune of epring ; 

The bee in the rose is happy, 
And the moth upon the wing ; 

And the worm has as much enjoyment 
As the birds that soar and sing. 


Ay, here in this breezy woodland, ' 
oder the bright blue sky, 
To me all nature whis : 
And the grass and the flowers reply, 
The old, the eternal chorus— 
“ We live, we love, we die.” 





SO.NG. 


| thoughts are gentle waves that run 

ver to thee, their golden shore ; 

Soft glowing airs that, with the sun, 
Fondle thy beauty o’er and o'er ; 

Glad mounting larks | whom is given, 

All their sweet joy to thee, their heaven. 


ae be =~ are violets that steal 
‘© sweet life round thy blooming Spring ; 
Swallows, that o’er thee playful wheel, 

An thy May with happy wing ; 
Motes that dance in thy sun,  f bless 
Their hours, with thee and happiness, 


ey are bees that to the rose 

t thy dear beauty murmuriag cling ; 

Where’er thy May of gladness glows, 
They hovering boom on happy wing ; 

Thy flush of sweets, how can they see 

Nor murmur joy and love to thee! 


My dreams are loving stars of June, 
ung over thee, their world, by night ; 
My lite is one warm summer’s noon 
at clasps thee in its throbbing light; 
All my glad moments can but be 
Moths, lured by thy sweet light to thee. 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XXV. 


THE FLICKER OF THE CANDLE. 


Among the many questions which neither priests nor philo- 


sophers can answer, there is this 
humanity permitted to li 
tributes that elevate } 

» & senseless, yet dwindling ? 
since it does not decay ; bat life it te 


one: Why so often is 


not, 


ly lethargy 
sooner or later will be exchanged for death. Why this sacaay 





on its last couch, shorn of all at- 
ve the beasts, nay, sunk below 
Vitality indeed it has, 


slumber on the chair as the night draws on, when the bed— 
our proper resting-place—awaits us, and since to bed we must 
goat last? If there is any faculty of sensation left, it is the 
dim perceptibility of pain—discomfort ; if any ability to think, 
it is the vague and kaleidoscopic memory of bygone things; 
but usually “ He feels no pain, he knows nothing of what is 
passing about him,” is the doctor’s verdict, and we, the watch- 
ers, are glad to think itis so. It must surely be for our sakes 
that he lies thus—careless of love and hate, unproductive, 
useless, a clog upon the wheels of others’ time—yet the object 
of loving vigilance, of unselfish endeavour. For days and days 
thus Robert Irby lay utterly prostrated by the recital record- 
= in the last chapter; but his iron frame still held the captive 
ife. 

Maurice had written to Kate from Liverpool, telling her 
that all was safe, and she had besought him, in reply, to come 
and see her, and tell her all. 

But he could not leave his dyin tient, and dared not tell 
her how matters stood. Sbe would be h ing up to town, 
he knew, if once she heard her father was still in England and 
a dying man; and what excuse could be made to her mother, 
and what suspicion might not such a proceeding arouse in 
those who were, for all he knew, still keeping watch upon 
her movements. “I am engaged,” he wrote, “in D 
with the insurance companies ;” but his delay in that matter 
was of course unintelligible to her, and she chafed under It. 
“ When I am poor as it becomes me, a music-teacher, a semp 
stress—I care not what—I shall be content,” she wrote, “ but 
not till then. Our present prosperity is loathsome to me, aud 
seems nothing less than crime.” This, mingled with 
ate apprehensions upon her mother’s account (the only hold 
which Maurice had upon her, and the soie ground on which 
he besought her patience), was her constant cry. 

Now, until Robert Irby was dead, nothing definite could 
possibly be arranged with the insurance companies; the un- 
conditional surrender of all Mrs. Irby and her daughter pos- 
sessed would have availed —e But although Maurice 
could not afford to be frank with the secretary, he cultivated 
his acquaintance; for, as he well knew, though relationship 
is one of the greatest obstacles to the settlement of business 
affairs, personal intimacy, on the contrary, smooths the way. 
The official, on his part, spoke almost as guardedly as Mau- 
rice, so that it was difficult for the latter to guess how far he 
had been put in possession of the facts of the case by Sir 
Richard ; although something, it was certain, he knew, or 
how could the warrant have been issued on the part of the 
companies tor Irby’s arrest ? 

There came, however, a certain day, when Maurice, having 
left his charge in the hands of Mrs. Gresham for a few houre, 
looked in upon the secretary, and found him in a state of 
great perturbation. 

“Look here, Glyn, my good fellow,” said he, as soon as he 
had cautiously closed the glass-door of his sanctum, “ we have 
known one another at college, and it’s deuced disagreeable to 
have to forget all that, but I must doit. Hitherto, we have 
been doing our best to arrange a certain matter which has al- 
— been nameless, for the mutual benefit of your friends 
and my employers; but since I saw you last, scmething has 
happened: I am not at liberty to tell you what, but which 
renders their interests diametrically opposite—antagonistic. 
Do I make myself intelligible to you, Mr. Glyn?” 

“Yes. It is the chivalry of the duello. ‘1am about to run 
you through if I can,’ is what you mean; ‘draw, sir; defend 
yourself.’” 

“ Just so ; that’s it, =. T must not talk to you any more 
on this, until all is settled, one way or the other, Good- 
morning.” 
“ What on earth has happened? What can it be?” mused 
Maurice as he walked slowly Claphamwards, scarcely know- 
ing whither he went. 

Gresham, with uplifted finger, met him at the house- 
door before he could ring the bell. 
“Pray, come up at once, sir,” whispered she. “The poor 
gentleman is going at last, I do believe.” 
“Thank God!” returned Maurice fervently, thinking of the 
Ss which had just been hinted to him. 

“ Indeed, sir, it will be a happy release. He has asked for 
ou, and seems to crave for something—not food nor drink— 
cannot tell what he wants.” 

The sick man was looking more wan and white than ever, 
but there was speculation in his eyes. They roved about him 
as though seeking for something, and his fingers opened and 
shut as though they would have grasped it. 

“Tt is the flicker of the candle, you see, sir,”’ said the land- 
lady with reference to this last sign. 

Maurice bent down and listened beside the twitching 





lips. 

Pr Katie, Katie!” and the craving of eye and hand were 
terrible to witness: it was like seeing a man starve to death 
when one has no food to give him. 

“What can he want? What can we get him?” cried the 
landlady, wringing her hands. 
A ouldes thought struck Maurice. He took down from the 
watch-pocket at the bed’s head a little jet bracelet, and placed 
it in the sick man’s hand. A satisfied smile lit up the wasted 
features as the thin fingers took their burden to the pallid 


lips. 

“ Dear beart, if the poor gentleman is not a Roman!” ejacu- 
lated the landlady with horror and pity. 

And indeed the a kissed and mumbled the precious 
bracelet, exactly as a devotee would treat the relics of his pa- 
tron saint, or the blessed symbol of his future hope. 

There was a sharp and sudden ring at the house-bell. 

“That is the bell for saddling,” exclaimed the sick man in 
low distinct tones. “I'll take ten to one Pyrrhus wins.” 

“ Now he ’s on the race-course !” whis Mrs. Gresham, 
lifting up her hands. “Ob, why didn’t we send for Mr. 
Whi files !” 

A cab drove up hastily to the door, and the bell wes rung 
more violently than before. 

“ Now they ’re off!” cried the sick man, raising himself upon 


stairs. 
“ Where is he !” asked a voice in angry tones. 
“ He is here, Richard Anstey,” answered Maurice sternly. 


Is 


world; and a hand stro 


the secretary had gone home. 
would for the present have been nothing further to be done. 
The mystery men call “ business” is commonly only celebrat- 
ed in its own peculiar temples, and at appointed times. 


one elbow. “ King Pyrrhus wins.” Then fell back upon the 


low. 
Thejdoor below was opened, and there was a turmoil in the 
litde hall below. Then heavy footsteps came quickly up the 


“I bold a warrant for your apprehension, Mr. Irby,” 
ae a tall grave man, following close upon Sir Richard’s 


Maurice pointed to the bed. Another’s warrant had gone 
forth beforehand, whose jurisdiction extends over the whole 
than that of the law was 


laid upon him it sought. It was not King Pyrrhus that 
had conquered, but King Death. 


man. 
“T arrest the bod 


Robert Irby was a dead 
said the inspector in formal tones. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“DOWNRIGHT MADNESS, NEPHEW MAURICE.” 


Maurice betook himself at once to the insurance-office, but 
Now, in ordinary cases, there 


Its 
priests are then in waiting with the expression of countenance 
suitable to its solemn rites; but after the canonical hours, the 
mysterious culture ceases. Without the ledger and the 
pigeon-holes, and the high-stooled clerks on guard in the 
ante-chamber, it is an impiety to transact affairs. We are 
getting, it is true, somewhat latitudinarian in this respect, but 
the process isaslowone. The Yankee (sagar rerum, too), 
with his cigar in his moutb, and lounging in his rocking-chair, 
is still regarded by the orthodox British man of business as 
the freethinker is regarded by the ritualist. But since Mau- 
rice was personally acquainted with the secretary, the matter 
in hand could still be pursued, notwithstanding the solemn 
hour of 4 P.M. had tolled. 

“You have got your man,” said Maurice quietly, as soon as 


& | he was closeted in the official’s study. 


“T expected we saould,” answered the secretary, without a 
trace of triumph. ‘“ You were tracked home when you left 
the office this afternoon. I did all I could for you short of a 
direct warning ; but even if you had beet more cautious, it 
would have been only a matter of sooner or later. The in- 
tor—the man we have always employed in these cases— 
felt that his reputation was at stake. hat a dance you led 
him! though, todo him justice, he was not without his sus- 
picions of you all -—* I never saw & man 80 put oul as 
when he arrived from Liverpool two days ago.” 
“Two days? Two weeks, you mean.” 
“No, I don’t. Is it possible you are not aware that he—or 
rather some person who is equally interested with ourselves 
in the capture of this —_— a steamer, and went in 
pursuit of the Aphrodite ?"’ 
** Bless my soul !” yeaa Maurice. 
“ They did not do ,’ returned the secretary, “I do as- 
sure you, but quite the reverse. They had the most infamous 
weather, and were sea-sick day and night. Our poor inspector 
is still green. However, they came up with the chase at last, 
and went on board. In the list of passengers, there was the 
invalid Martin, of whom they were in search, They went 
down into his cabin—and lo, he was not their man alter all! 
The inspector had had to do with him, it seems, under the 
name of Jones in other matters, but he was in no way con- 
nected with this one. Imagine the voyage home of our 
trusty detective, and the feeling which he entertains towards 
— and your—— I mean the gentleman he has caught to- 
jay.” 
x It ’s not much of a catch, Mr. Secretary. The man of whom 
you speak— Robert Irby—is dead.” 
“ Dead!—Nay,” continued the other with a smile, “the 
company will be a little suspicious about that. You see he 
has died once already—ten ycars ago—when his funeral ex- 
penses cost us alone five thousand pounds.” 
“ However, he is dead now, for certain, as your own people 
will inform you,” proceeded Maurice ; “ they are indeed in pos- 
session of the body. Now, I came to you before the next 
board-day—which I underetand is to-morow—in order that 
ou may place before the directors the actual state of the case. 
{ do not deny (although, remember, it has still to be done) 
that the identification of this man Irby may be established in 
due course, and that you may recover the whole of the pro- 
perty of which his innocent widow and daughter are pos- 
sessed.” 


The secretary smiled. 

“They are as innocent as = are yourself, I give you my 
solemn word and honour. The widow is to this day utterly 

ignorant that her husband was not drowned. Tue daughter 

is above all things desirous to_give up all they have, unre- 
servedly and at once. She could not do it—I myself would 
pot permit it—when the doing so would have necessitated the 
public exposure of her father’s guilt. But now’—— 

“My dear Glyn,” returned the secretary impressively, “I 
know what you are about to urge; but it is too late. The 
board is naturally indignant—some members of it are furious 
—at the fraud which has been so successfully practised upon 

us; they will, 1 am sure, insist upon punishment—as far as 
shame can punish—as well as restitution.” 

“ What! the punishment of the innocent?” 

“They have a public duty to perform, my dear sir, and they 
will do it; and even if they would not, there are two othir 
companies who have been imposed upon in a similar shame- 
ful manner. I honestly tell you that not even the immediate 
and unconditional restitution of what little those unfortunate 
ladies may be possessed of will avail to stay criminal pro- 


ceedings.” ie Ths 

ad | did not know companies were so public-spirited as to 
gratify their sense of duty at so great @ cost,” suid Maurice, 
~— * are 
“ t! my dear sir,” returned the secretary: “the differ- 
ence of expense between these poor folks giving up possession 
and our taking it, is not worth consideration.” 

“JT was not alluding to that,” said Maurice, carclessly, 
“ but to your reckless Suseguea of your own interests; but if 
the board of directors are inexorably resolved upon their 
course of action, there is nothing to be said.” 

“Qur own interests? My dear sir, I don’t understand 

” 

“ Because I have not explained. What I was about to say 
was this: By taking the course you propose, instituling 
criminal proceedings, and bringing public shame upon these 
unfortunate persons, you will acquire, say five thousand 
pounds. That is the sum-total of their property.” 

“Just so. The united companies will even then have lost, 
including the interest of the sum of which they were originally 
defrauded, at least fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“But if a friend of the family should offer to pay enother 
five thousan pounds—I mention the extreme limit to which 
his means extend—on the proviso that Proceedings are 
not made public,I say if the entire ten usand pounds 
should be paid up within three months, what would the united 
companies say then? Mind, the name of Irby is never to ap- 
pear in print : it need not even be mentioned in the discussion 
at all; and if the matter wind, I at once withdraw my 
offer.—Come, consider. engeance is sweet to flesh and 
blood; but in the case of a board—of three boarde—don’t you 
think that five thousand pounds would be sweeter?” 

“Tt is a delicate matter,” said the secretary, musing. “It 
has always been our practice to act from a sense of public 
ty.” 3 
—= thousand pounds . a large sum,” observed Maurice, 

i he took up his hat. 
aT a your Foposition, in cautious terms, before the 








he took possession. 


And accordingly 





“T will | 
board Mr. ‘Giza. the man were alive, it would be com- 
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pounding a felony; and I must say even now, it’s uncom- 
monly like offering us hush-money. Good-bye, sir.” 

«»'‘ lt was fortunate that I called upon my friend before the 
directors met,” mused Maurice, as he left the house, well 
pleased. “To-morrow would perhaps have been too late for 
compromise. Supposing they accept the terms, there is still 
that scoundrel, Sir Richard, to be deal with. It is scarce 
possible, however, that he will dare show his malice so openly 
as to brand his own kith and kin with guilt, if the companies 
are content to keep silence. If he does, there is still his de- 
struction of the will to work with. Mens sibt conscia No; 
that’s not it. A mind conscious of ill-doing can afford to 
despise no menace. I wonder what was in that willi—what 
the villain gained by burning it?” Here the association of 
ideas carried his thoughts into another channel. “ Poor Aunt 
Rachel! I hope it is not permitted her to know that ali her 
trugal savings are destined for the maw of an insuraace com- 
pany! ‘Downright madness, Nephew Maurice!’ How well 
I can fancy the good old soul clasping her mittens and saying 
that! Kate must never know about it: it must be kept from 
her as strictly as the knowledge of her husband’s crime must 
be kept from her mother—a far more difficult matter. ‘ Don’t 
tell Susan,” said poor Irby. Whatever a man does, I suppose 
he trusts his wife may still think well of him; or if that is im- 
possible, he trusts she may never know his misdeeds. Doubt- 
less, now, Madam has a picture of this man in her heart, made 
up of all the pleasant features of the original; a hearty, high- 
spirited, opea-handed man, who, though a trifle self-willed, 
has a sound heart. Well, God willing, she shall carry it to 
her grave.—Five thousand pounds! That will leave me 
about five hundred to begin the world with; quite a fortune 





at my age. I must work a little harder, that’s all.” 
——————+.—_—_ 
PECULIARITIES OF THE WALLACHIAN 
PEASANTRY. 


Two people wonderful for their griminess ; two people liv- 
ing in a hole; half in the ground and half out of it; are Wal- 
lachian peasants. They are small, they are dark, they are 
shiny in patches, they are beautiful’ Their large, dark, soft 
eyes are full of unspoken poetry and kindness; and their lan- 
guage, very peculiar in its cadences, is all vowels—soothing, 
luxurious, musical. They live partly under ground, for warmth 
in winter, and because digging a deepish hole in the ground 
saves much expense of building; not that building in these 
countries is very costly. Mud and straw, such primitive bricks 
as the Israelites made tor Pharaoh, all squashed together with 
out form or shape, are Wallachian building materials, Their 
idea of architecture is equally primitive: not extending, as a 
rule, much beyond the British infantine conception of a mud 
pie. Au irregular oval with a hole at the top, a mushroom 
same size all the way down, that is the Wallachian idea of 
architectural a A traveller requires to come pretty 
close to a village before he can reasonably indulge the thought 
that he is near any human habitation. When there he looks 
around, aud is bound upon the testimony of his senses to sup- 
pose that he has suddenly arrived among a colony of Lillipu- 
uians, The inhabitants, of whom he does not see a single one, 
have all run into their holes and concealed themselves at his 
approach, for fear that he should be some Government official 
ot despotic proclivities on a taxo-flogging expedition. Expe- 
rience has rendered them tolerably subtle in such cases. They 
scent the tax-gatherer from afar. The first field labourer who 
sees him from a distance, hastens homeward, and the whole 
village hides. Everything the peasants possess, disappears 
at once in holes of the earth. They bide their corn, their 
cheeses, such few spangles and ornaments as serve to array 
them on weddings and festival days, and they conceal their 
young women most jealously of all. Then they prepare to 
abide the event, whatever it may be. They are a timid race ; 
a race of so timid and yielding a character as never to stand 
up against oppression and front it boldly. When they are 
beaten, they bow! and cry for mercy; they do not kick, but it 
is absolutely astonishing how much beating they will consent 
to take, before anything isto be got out of them. They are 
shrewd calculators, and weigh thumps against ducats with a 
calmness which would astonish a hot-blooded Briton not a 
little. The scourge has been too familiar an obj°ct to the 
Wallachian peasant for centuries, to have any shame whatever 
attached to its smart. He is not bold, indeed, in the sense of 
offering any resolute resistance to tyranny; but if a tyrant 
wants to kill him he can die in a soft, yielding, lumpish sort 
ot way, with howls. 

His mind is a queer puzzle; his views of education are 
strictly limited. ‘The village priest, who is his sole instructor, 
does not possess scientific or literary information of a much 
more extensive character than he himself does; but now and 
then they hold a hazy sort of discourse together upon spiritu- 
al affairs, which are rather of a distasteful character to him, 
the peasant. He observes, not without certain sly commen- 
taries of his own upon the subject, that the priest invariably 
gets the better of him on these occasions. He finds that pro- 
mises of future rewards and blessings appear to depend on his 
being ready, on the shortest notice, to do the priest’s work in- 
stead of hisown. He notices that such promises may be bought 
with commodities of any nature useful to the priest; and he 
fancies that he remembers a blessing having been administer- 
ed to him by the reverend gentleman on one occasion when 
his wife deemed it highly expedient, from some unknown rea- 
sop, to box his reverence’s ears. On the whole, he has not 
much respect for the priest—who is a peasant, like himself, as 
his father was before him, the priesthood being more or jess 
an hereditary calling—but though he has not much awe or 
love for ecclesiasties, he has a mighty great esteem for his 
chureh. In the first place, it is probably the only decent 
weather-tight house he has ever seen; and it is usually deco- 
rated with an imposing splendour calculated to enlist his sym- 
pathies and to startle his imagination. Its internal decorations 

would be remarkable for their magnificence in any country. 
Its walls are covered with pictures, and the pictures are all 
ablaze with gold and jewels. Even the martyrdoms of the 
saints are represented in the most agreeable manner, and if it 
be necessary to depict a holy personage as undergoing the 
process of broiling, afer the manner of St. Lawrence, it is 
satisfactory to observe that his sufferings do not appear to be 
in any way unpleasant to him, and that, on the whole, he ap- 
pears rather to enjoy them. The church is to the Wallachian 


lowed in the peasant’s eyes. The ceremonies of his religion 
are as sacred to him as its ministers are indifferent, or even 
despicable; and, once past the porch of his temple, he casts 
himself upon the ground and kisses the stones in fervent wor- 
ship. 

Intelligent, argumentative faith he hag none. Any person, 
clerical or otherwise, who presumed to differ with receivea 
opinions would experience little consideration or mercy. Re- 
ligious heresy is the ouly thing that would rouse active resis- 
tance in (he soft apathetic nature of the Wallachian. Of course 
he has not the faintest idea of the tenets of his faith. He 
would fight and die for them, but he does not know what they 
are. In so far ashe has any thought at all about other worlds, 
his imagination runs riot in vague poetic dreams. He believes 
in the devil as a personage who has a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with human affairs and takes an active part in the ordi- 
nary business of everyday life. He believes in all manner of 
secondary spirits and aérial unseen influences. Above all, he 
believes in the existence of spirits who keep watch and ward 
over hidden treasure, and wander about mountains and path- 
less moors in search of travellers to befriend or punish in ac- 
cordance with their caprice. His songs and his legends all 
dwell reverentially upon such themes. The favourite person- 
ages of a Roumanian story are a beautiful maiden, forlorn and 
benighted in a forest, pursued by some persecuting demon, 
and delivered from death and bonds by @ valiant horseman 
passing by at an —— moment, or attracted to her res- 
cue by spiritual influences. The horseman always has golden 
hair and a radiant face, enchanted arms, and a steed fleeter 
than the wind. The demon flees at his appearance, and he 
bears off the beautiful captive to his home, and receives a 
kingdom for her dowry. Another fancy of the Wallachian 
peasantry is that every leaf and flower has life and immortal- 
ity. They suppose that !eaves and flowers are the habitations 
of imprisoned souls, and their songs upon this subject have 
a freshness and pathos hardly to be found in the popular bal- 
lads of any other country. The Wallachian doine, or folk 
lore, has something of an Oassianic character; but, instead of 
representing the thoughts of a stera solemn people living in a 
misty mountain-land, it breathes the ardent spirit of a soutb- 
ern race, inhabiting a delightful climate, beautiful with pur- 
ple skies and gorgeous flowers. 

Between the imagiuative aud the actual life of the Walla- 
chian peasantry there is a dark and dreary gulf. The British 
traveller experiences considerable difficulty in disconnecting 
their personal appearance from that of chimney sweepers. 
Their neighbours, the Russians and the Turks, are both bath- 
loving people. The Turks are scrupulously and delicately 
clean. Cleanliness is a part of their religion, and is an inborn 
want and necessity of most of the Oriental racee. But the 
Wallachian peasant never performs any sort of ablution, from 
the cradle to the grave. Water is often a scarcity in the 
Roumanian villages ; but the peasant who inhabits the banks 
of the Danube is quite as dirty as his fellow-countryman who 
resides in the interior. The meanest hut in Turkey proper 
has appliances for washing ; the hovel of the Roumanian pea- 
sant has none. In Turkey the women of the meanest house- 
hold may seclude themselves in some sort of decent privacy. 
Not so in Roumania. The Wallachian peasant, his family, his 
pigs, a few dogs, and perbaps a sick pony, live altogether in ao 
oblong hole, with an opening at the top to let out the smoke 
and another to creep through when they would go abroad. 
The Turk loves light and air; the Wallachian lives in utter 
darkness, 

He is quite as unlike his Russian neighbour. A Wallachian 
peasant will get druuk now and then, but drunkenness is not by 
any means his habitual vice. His idea of earthly felicity is to 
lie down on his back in the sunshine, with a select circle of 
female acquaintances, and drone out songs through his nose, 
with his eyes shut. He will pursue this entertainment with 
great industry and enjoyment tor many hours at a time, if left 
uninterrupted in the peaceful exercise of his natural inclina- 
tion, He is perhaps sensual, but his sensuality is of a peculiar 
kind, and is not at all coarse or gross like the sensuality of the 
bumpkins of the north and west. It is chiefly made up of la- 
ziness. He delights in being idle. Of the pleasure of eating 
he has no conception, and is as lean as a herring. A dozen 
Wallachian ploughmen have not a pound of fat among them, 
and hardly an ounce of muscle. They are soft, flabby, loosely 
made creatures, of whom an Englishman of ordinary physical 
torce could tie a dozen by the heels together with a wisp of 
hay. 

If a strong man collar one of these people in anger, the 
creature seems to shrink and sbrivel in his sheepskin, and 
cannot well be grappled. A generous man would no more 
strike one of them than he would hita child. They are great 
liars, and apt enough to make busy folk who have anything 
to do with them rather angry. But when caught in any trick, 
their great tender appealing eyes and quaking limbs plead too 
succesafully to permit indignation to take an active form of 
hostility, There seems something softening and enervating 
in the moist, warm, marshy air around them. Even the 
wolves, who are fierce in Russia, are cowardly, tame, skulk- 
ing brutes on the lower Danube, fit merely to carry off a pet 
lamb, or an invalid gosling. The horses, so spirited and 
strong in Hungary, and so fine in Turkey, are but scraggy de- 
jected little brates in Roumania, rarely above twelve or thir- 
teen hands high, and quite unfit for the saddle. Everything 
in these countries seems equally enervated and spiritless. 
Hunting and shooting, among the most boisterous of sports in 
other places, are but tame, ,entle sort of craft in Wallachia. 
The principal game is the bustard: a gigantic species ot wild 
turkey, which bas now almost disappeared from the British is- 
lands, but is still found in great abundance among the inter- 
mipnable bogs and marshes of the Danubian Principalities. 
This bird (who —— himself with great acrimony upon his 
human persecutors, by presenting the toughest flesh ever 
penetrated by mortal tooth), is held in great esteem, and every 
one who has a gun, devotes a portion of his leisure and ener- 
gies to the pursuit of this indigestible game. But, instead of 
putting on a pair of doublesoled boots and leather gaiters, 
and striding off boldly after his birds, the Wallachian sports- 
man lies down in a cart, and causes himself to be driven into 
a bog; where he waits until some misguided bustard comes 
near, and then leisurely takes a pot shot at him. 

The surprise of a covey of English partridges at seeing a 
person coming after them in a four-wheeled waggon, would 
doubtless be considerable, but it probably does not astonish 








peasant everytbing which is represented the church and 
the theatre combined, in other countries. hen a poor, half- 
starved, miserable man, with no buman joy in this world but 
now and then a drink of corn spirit, leaves his earth hole for 
a gorgeous edifice, of which the air is laden with incense, no 
wonder that he is powerfully affected. Thus he delights in 
saints’ days and religious ceremonies, While heartily despis- 
ing and suspecting the priesthood, he eagerly welcomes every 
opportunity of visiting the church ; and although he would not 
be averse to @ battle of wits, or even a bout of fisticuffs with 
the parson, every thread in his gorgeous robe of office is hal- 








tbe bustards who have been accustomed to accept martyrdom 
on those conditions, from time immemorial. The marsh lands 
of the Lower Danube are among the best shooting grounds 
that advancing civilisation has left in Europe. They swarm 
with incredible multitudes of wild-fowl of every description. 
Ducks and geese, now grown rare in Western Europe, are 
met with in such numbers as to look like clouds in the air, 
when upon the wing; and in some parts of the country, hares 
and partridges are equally numerous; while snipe may be 
shot as fast as a keen a can load his gun to knock 





dom anything to eat, beyond a little maize pudding, or black 
bread and onions, with a few grapes now and then in the vin- 
tage season, does not take the trouble to trap game. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the few large towns, such as Bu- 
charest, Yassy, Giurgevo, and Craiova, a few hares and part- 
ridges with now and then a bustard or 4 woodcock, are 
brought lazily to market and sold for a few pence. The want 
of railroads or rapid communication of any kind has hitherto 
left these vast game preserves unremunerative, though very 
lately some few birds have begun to find their way to Paris, 
carefully packed in wheat—which is found to be an excellent 
preservative against decomposition. The Wallachian pea- 
santry seldom think of eating any of the abuadant food witbin 
their reach. They are simply too idle to go after it. If now 
and then in winter time they find a hare half crippled by the 
frost, they have a queer way of cooking him in quick lime, and 
will sometimes take the trouble to pick bis bunes; but not 
often. If the Wallachian peasant be called upon to choose 
between rest and food, he chooses the former. The most pe- 
culiar and interesting class of the Roumanian country people 
are the gipsies, who are found in great numbers throughout 
the Principalities. Their women are singularly graeeful and 
lovely ; their men are the same sort of agricultural (hieves as 
elsewhere. Both men and women pretend to supernatural 
powers, aad practice the arts of soreery and divination, some- 
times with enough success to impress the unreflecting not a 
litle. They have unwritten laws and traditional customs to 
which they adhere very strictly; and they are looked upon 
without any uukiodness by their neighbours. 

The favourite amusement of a Wallachian boyard when he 
visits his estate, is, to send for the nearest band of gipsies, 
whose songs and whose dances are sure to amuse him, and 
have truly a racy charm about them. The gipsies are the best 
farriers, cattle doctors, and horse buyers in the country. Itis 
not good to offend them, but they are harmless and kindly- 
tempered when unmolested. 

——_——_»—__——_- 


COMETS OF SHORT PERIOD. 


“It is related by Apollonius the Myndian, that the Chaldean 
astronomers held comets to be bodies which travel in ex- 
tended orbits around the solar system. “The Chaldeans 
spoke of comets,” he says, “as of travellers, penetrating far 
into the upper celestial spuces.’’ He adds, that those ancient 
astronomers were even able to predict the return of comets. 
How far it may be safe to accept the statements of Apollo- 
nius, is uncertain. He ascribed other powers to the Chal- 
deans, of which we may fairly doubt their possession—for 
instance, the power of predicting earthquakes and floods. Ia 
fact, there is so marked a disposition among ancient writers 
to exaggerate the acquisitions of Chaldean astronomers, that 
it becomes extremely difficult to distinguish truth from talse- 
hood. Suill, there is sufficient evidence of their skill and pa- 
tience as observers, to render it fully possible that they may 
have discovered the periodicity of one or two comets. 

But, until the rise of modern astronomy, the opinion whicte 
was almost universally held respecting comets was that of 
Aristotle, that they are of the same nature as meieors or shLoot- 
ing-stare, existing either in the air not far above the clouds, or 
certainly far below the mo. p. 

The discovery of the periodicity of Halley’s comet follow- 
ing quickly on Newton’s announcement of the law of gravita- 
tion, led astronomers to examine the orbits of all the comets 
which became visible, with the hope of finding that some of 
these bodies may be travelling in re-entering paths. But, in- 
asmuch as none of the brilliant comets of whose appearance 
records had been preserve.i seemed to have ever revisited the 
earth save Halley’s alone, while even Halley's travelled in an 
orbit of enormous ex:ent, an orbit which reached out in space 
more than three times as far as the orbit of the most distant 
known planet, astranomers held that the only kind of path 
which they might expect a comet to travel in was a long oval. 
They accordingly confiued their calculations, and limited the 
invention of new mathematical processes, to the case of very 
eccentric orbits. 

Bat, in 1770, a comet appeared which led astronomers to 
form wholly new views. No orbit which could be devised 
(subject to the above-mentioned condition) could be recon- 
ciled with the motions of the new arriva!. At length the 
astronomer Lexel! discovered that the path of the comet was 
not an oval of extreme eccentricity, but av ellipse of such a 
figure that the comet's period of revolution was less than six 
years, Bat here adifficulty arose. The comet was sufficiently 
conspicuous ; and it was asked, how could such an object 
have gone on circulating so rapidly around the sun, and yet 
have remained undiscovered? A very singular result re- 
warded the inquiry into this question. It was found that the 
aphelioc of the comet's path lay just ontside tho orbit of Ju- 
piter; and, further, that when the comet was last in aphelion, 
Jupite:‘was quite close to it. Thus it became clear that the comet 
bad been travelling in another, and doubtless mucb wider or- 
bit, when its motions had brought it into the ueighbourhood 
of the planet Jupiter—the giant of the solar sysiem. The 
comet had actually approached the planet nearer than his 
fourth satellite. “It had intruded,” says Sir J. Herschel, “ an 
uninvited member into his family circle.” 

The result of this close appulse may be readily conceived. 
Just as Halley’s comet, when close to the sun, sweeps rapidly 
round him—that is, in a sharply curved path—so the new 
comet’s path was sharply bent round the temporary focus 
formed by the great planet. But just as Halley’s comet, after 
perihelion passage, moves away from the sup, so Lexell’s 
comet, after what may be termed perijovian passage, moved 
away from Jupiter, and passed again within the sun’s attrac- 
tion. From this time the comet began to follow a new orbit 
around the sun. This new orbit was an oval of moderate ec- 
centricity, round which the comet travelled in about five and 
a half years. 

At the next return of the comet to perihelion, it was not 
likely that astronomers would obtain a view of it; for, on ac- 
count of the odd half-year in its period, it came to peribelion 
when the earth held a poiot in her orbit exactly opposite to 
that which she bad occupied at the comet’s former perihelion 
passage ; therefore, the comet, which before was favourably, 
was now unfavourably situated for observation. 

As the period for the comet’s second return approached, 
astronomers loo;:ed out eagerly for its advent. Again and 

in the heavens were “swept” for the faint speck of nebu- 
lous light which should have anoounced the return of the 
wanderer. But days, and weeks,and months have passed, 
until it became certain that either the comet had been shorn 
of nearly all its former brilliancy, and had thus escaped un- 
noticed, or that something had happened to deflect it from its 
course. 

The last alternative appeared so much the more probable 
one, that mathematicians began to examine the path of the 
comet, to see whether it had approached so near to any dis- 





them over. But the Wallachian peasant, though he has sel- 


tur body as to have been driven from its recentl 
wdopial orbit. The examination was soon rewarded 
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success. If we consider the nature of orbital motion, we shall 
at once see that, so long as Lexell’s comet was subjected to no 
new disturbing attractions, it was compelled, once in every 
evolution, to return to the scene of its former encounter with 
the planet Jupiter. This return was fraught with danger to 
ihe stability of the comet’s motions. So long as Jupiter was 
not pear that particular part of his orbit at which the en- 
counter had taken place, the comet was free to pass the point 
of danger, and return towards tbe sun ; but if ever it should 
happen that Jupiter was close at hand when the comet ar- 
pro:ched his orbit, then the comet would be as liable to have 
its motions disarranged as at the original encounter. It hap- 
pened that the period of the comet's motion in its new orbit 
was almost exactly one-half of Jupiter's period. This was 
unfortunate ; since it clearly follows, that when the comet had 
revolved twice, Jupiter bad revolved once around the sup. 
Thus the comet again encountered the planet, with what exact 
result has never become known; but certainly witb this 
gencral result, that the comet’s movements were completely 
disarranged. It has never returned to the neighbourhood of 
the earth. 

We may look upon Lexeli’s as the first discovered comet 
‘Of short period ; for although it was never seen after its first 
visit, yet nothing can be more certain than that it did ac- 
tually return once, and that it went twice round its new or- 
bit. Indeed, if it has not been absorbed by Jupiter—a very 
unlikely contingency—it must still be revolving in space with 


an orbit which brings it, once in each revolution, to the scene | period were computed, An ellipse of moderate eccentricity, 


of its former encounters. The figure of its orbit may be 
altered again and again by encounters with Jupiter; but each 


new orbit must traverse this dangerous point. This follows] and a half years, The orbit was found to pass within about 


directly from the laws of orbital motion around an attracting 
centre. A body will continue to revolve in any orbit along 


which it has once begun to move, unless it is acted upon by | lest the near approach of the two bodies should lead to mis- 
some extraneous force. Accordingly, if at any point of its| chief of some sort. The comet returned again in 1839 and 
path an extraneous force suddenly disturb its motion, the dis-| 1845. It was at the last-mentioned return that a singular 


turbed orbit cannot fail to pass through the point of dis- 


turbance. Thus the body may again fall under the influence|in the history of comets. On the 19th of December, 1845, 
of the disturbing agent, and be caused to move in yet another | Hind noticed a certain protuberance on the comet's northern 
orbit through the same point. And in the course of millions|edge. Ten days later, observers in North America noticed 
of years, a body might thus travel ia a hundred different or- | that the comet had separated into two distinct comets, similar 
bits, all passing through a common point. There is, indeed,|in form, and each having a nucleus, a coma,and a tail. 
one way in which Lexell’s comet might have escaped trom | European observers did not recognize the bi-partition of the 
Jupiter's control. If, after one of its encouaters with Jupiter,|}comet until the middle of January, 1846. The new and 
it happened to pursue a path which brought it very nearly | smaller comet appears to have sprung into existence from 
into contact with Saturn or some other large planet, it might | the protuberance observed by Hind, since this object moved 
be compelled thenceforth to abandon its allegiance to Jupiter. | towards the north ofthe other. After a while, the new comet 
But the probability of this happening to a comet, which had | became the brighter, but, shortly after, it assumed its original 
once got into the toils, may be reckoned “almost at naked | relative brilliancy. Lieutenant Maury noticed, on one occa- 


nothing.” 


We have been careful to dwell on this point for a reason} The distance between them oo, increased, until first 
0. 


which will appear presently. 
The search for Lexell’s comet led to the discovery of a con- 


Returning to Encke’s comet, we have to notice yet another 
important discovery which was effected by its means. The 
comet passed so near to Mercury in 1835 as to enable astrono- 
mers to form a much more satisfactory estimate of the planet’s 
mass than had hitherto been obtained. It was found that the 
mass of Mercury had been largely overestimated by astrono- 
mers, 

No very long interval passed after the discovery of Encke’s 
comet before another comet of short period was detected. M. 
Pone, who had discovered Eacke’s comet, it will be remem- 
bere«, in 1818, observed a faint nebulous object on June 12, 
1819. This object turned out to be a comet; and in this case, 
asin the former, Encke calculated the stranger’s orbit and 
period. He found that it moves in an ellipse which extends 
slightly beyond the orbit of Jupiter, and that it has a period 
of about five and a half years. This object was not seen 
again, however, until the year 1858, when M. Winnecke dis- 
covered it, and at first supposed it to be a new comet. 
Calculation soon showed the idertity of the two objects, and 
cae the results which had been obtained by Encke io 
The next comet of short period was discovered by M. Biela 
in 1826. Perhaps nothing in the whole history of cometic 
observation is more surprising than what has been recorded 
of this singular object. We must premise that the comet had 
been seen in March 1772, and again in November 1805. But 
it was not until its re-discovery in 1826, that its orbit and 


extending just beyond the orbit of Jupiter, was assigned as 
the comet’s orbit—the period of revolution being about six 


twenty thousand miles of the earth’s orbit; and at the first 
return of the comet (in 1832), some alarm was experienced 


phenomenon occurred, which is unique, so far as we know, 


sion, a faint ‘* bridge-like connection” between the two comets. 


the new comet, and then the old one, had passed out of view. 
In 1852, Biela’s comet was again seen, and the Padre Sec- 


climates. The fine fur is of an uniform brown, about half an 
inch long; but the coarse hairs, about two inches long, are 
enerally chesnut ; and they determine the colour of the pelt. 
he glossy-black beavers occur but rarely in high northern 
latitudes, about a dozen a year being seen at a factory in Hud- 
son’s Bay, where a white beaver may be seen once in tweuty 
years. Mr. Samuel Hearne saw a pelt of this kind which had 
brown and reddish hairs along the ridge of the back, whilst 
the belly was silvery white. Prince Maximilian once saw a 
beaver beautifully spotted with white, and he says pure and 
— white beavers are not wafrequently caught on the 
ellowstone River. 
Beavers, says Buffon, form the link between the quadrupeds 
and the fishes, as the bat is the link between the quadrupeds 
and the birds. Beavers are gnawers, rodents, with two large 
cutting teeth, which are separated from the grin‘ers by an 
empty space. The foreparts of the beavers adapt them to the 
land, their hindparts for the water, their small forepaws with 
five long toes serving them as hands, and their larger webbed 
hindfeet acting as paddies. As for the fishy scaly tail, which 
is often in the water whilst the body is out of it, opinions 
differ respecting its functions, being somewhat by turns of a 
rudder, a trowel, and an alarum. A large beaver may weigh 
some fifty or sixty pounds, and it may be about three feet long 
from the point of tie snout to the tip of the tail; on foot be- 
ing the length of the appendage. 
A hundred years ago M. Buffon received a present of a 
young beaver. Buffon (who said the style is the man) attired 
himself in full dress, peruke, snd ruffles, befure sitting down to 
write a sort of prose in full dress, in which he has left us an 
account of the beaver he kept. He does not appear to have 
done unto his beaver as he would have been done unto; and 
therefore the poor prisoner, though gentle, peaceab!e, aud fa- 
miliar, is described as melancholy and plaintive. If Buffon 
bad known more about beavers, or if he had considered bi 
pet more carefully, he would have learned that it was sow 
thing more than a desire for liberty which led the beaver 
rap everything which came in his way. The door-posts , 
is prison suffered from his incisors. The cask in which he 
was brought from Canada had to be double-lined with tin 
Once he escaped. He had enjoyed the natural and genial 
luxury of a bath. Nine months old betore he was put into it, 
this young beaver was at first afraid of water, but soon liked 
it; and when he was missed he came towards the torches of 
the men sent to search for him, swimming through the wa'er 
n the vaults of the Garden of Plants. 
The Indian and French Canadian trappers who supplied 
Buffon’s correspondents and informants with the material for 
his romance of the beaver were credulous men living still in 
the ages of faith. Indeed, our knowledge of the beaver is 
stili but transitive towards the ages of science. There is a 
real obstacle in the way of a correct knowledge of his habits, 
for besides being timid and wary and out-of the-way, he works 








viderable number of nebule: and the discovery of nebulw| chi, at Rome, detected a faint comet preceding it. If, as is|by night. Tame beavers never seem to have been kept in 
led in turn to the discovery of another comet of small period. | probable, this faint comet is the companion, we may assume | conditions natural enough to them, solitary, sequestered, and 
In 1786, Méchain announced to Messier (who had constructed | that the two bodies are permanently separated. secluded, for the exhibition of their instincts and intelligence. 
a list of 103 nebulg) that he had discovered a nebulous object.|_ At the two next returns, the comet was not seen, and much | If caught very young the Indian women nurse them until 
Thia turned out to be a telescopic comet. It was again seen | interest wastelt by astronomers respecting the anticipated re-| they are from three to six weeks old, when they wean them- 


by Miss Caroline Herschel in 1795, by Thulis in 1805, and by| turn in January, 1866, It was searched for systematically at| selves and eat bark and twigs. The cry of a beaver a few 


Pons in 1818. All this time, no suspicion had arisen that| the principal European observatories. In fact, so closely did 
these observers had seen the same object. But in 1818, the | Father Secchi examine the calculated track of the comet, that 
comet remained in view so long that it became possible to cal-| be detected several new nebulw in that region. But the 
culate its orbit. This was done by the German mathezati-| comet itself was not found. Astronomers are unable to assigo 
cian Eacke, who found that the orbit is an ellipse, and the| any satisfactory reasons for its d.sappearance. It is known 
period of revolution about three years and four months. He|to have traversed the zone of the November meteors where 
found, after a laborious process of calculation, that it could be | that zone is richest—our readers will remember the display of 
no other than the object which had attracted attention in| shooting stars in 1866—and Sir J. Herschel surmises that it 
1786, 1795, and 1805. Encke next applied himself to caleulate|may have been destroyed in the encounter. Possibly this 

S did so successfully that | may be the true solution of the difficulty ; or, it may be that 
astronomers have continued to call by his name the object|thecomet was merely dispersed for a while duriog the passage 


the next return of the comet, which 


wirose motions be had been the first to interpret. 


Encke’s comet was seen by one observer only in 1822, as it| become visible to astronomers. 
was not favourably situated for observation in the northern " c i 
hemisphere—that observer was M. Rumker, who followed the| which present no special features of interest, to come to an 


comet for three weeks at the private observatory of Sir T. M 


Brisbane, at Paramatta. In 1825, the comet was detected by | tinue visible (in ¥ telescopes) for several weeks. On Feb- 
several independent observers. It was seen again in 1828, be-| ruary 26, 1846, t 

ing detected by. two observers—Harding at Gottingen, and | Whose motions soon showed it to belong to the class of objects 
Gambart at Marseille. In 1832 and 1835, it was seen from the| we are now dealing with. It was found to have an orbit of 


observatory at the Cape of Good Hope. 


At the next return of the comet, which took plate on De-| and a period of about five and a half years. It was not seen 
cember 9, it was visible to the naked eye for the first time | at its next return to perihelion; but was re-discovered by M. 
since its discovery. Atthis passage, also, a very noteworthy | Bruhns on March 18, 1857. In 1862, it again escaped unde- 
peculiarity was remarked—or rather a peculiarity which ha‘| tected ; but at its present return, it has been re-discovered (by 
been remarked by Encke in 1818, was now, for the first time, | three observers simultaneously) and it is now being carefully 
placed beyond a doubt. Encke had suspected that the comet’s | tracked across the northern skies. 
period was slowly diminishing. Each return to perihelion ‘ : 
occurred about two and ahalf hours before the calculated | period—that is, having periods of less than seven years. 
time. Such a discrepancy may appear very trifling, and, in| Amongst these are included several which have only been 
fact, it might seem that no certainty could be felt respecting | een Once, and some which are known to have been subjected 
\t; and this is the case so far as one or two revolutions are | tO such disturbance as no longer to travel in orbits of short 
concerned. But when each successive;revolution shows the| period. Of these thirteen comets, no less than fen have the 
same discrepancy, the deficiency soon mounts up to a period | aphelia of their orbits just beyond the orbit of the planet 


respecting which no doubt can be entertained. For example 


between the perihelion passage in 1789 and that of 1865, the| and Backe’s comet alone has its aphelion at a safe distance 
comet has made twenty-three revolutions, aud each has been | from that orbit. It appears to us that the peculiarity thus 


tess than the preceding by two and a half bours (on the aver 


of the meteor-zone, and may yet gather itself together and 
We pass over three or four comets belonging to this class 
.| object which has recently been re-discovered, and will con- 


1. Brorsex discovered a telescopic comet, 


moderate eccentricity, extending just beyond Jupiter’s orbit, 


In all, there have been recoguized thirteen comets of short 


,| Jupiter; two have their apbelia just within Jupiter’s orbit; 


exhibited is not without meaning. Remembering the history 


days old, is deceivingly like the cry of an infant. A trapper 
in the Rocky Mountains heard a cry which he felt sure was 

the wail of achild. Fearing the presence of an Indian camp, 

he crept cautiously through the cotton wood towards the 
bank of the river, where he saw two young beavers on a low 

bank of earth near the water, crying for their mother; and 
this absent mother he found in one of bis traps, 

r. L. H. Morgan, to whose work on the American beaver 
we are indebted for most of the novel information which may 
be found in this essay, was once at an Indian lodge near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River. He saw there, a young 
beaver lapping milk out of a saucer while an Indian child was 
pulling its fur, It was only after hearing it severa! times, that 
he observed the crying to come from the beaver and not from 
the baby. Although active and mischievous, young beavers 
are harmless, affectionate, and easily domesticated. A Mis- 
souri trapper told Mr. L. H. Morgan that an Indian woman, 
the wife of his partner, having nursed a beaver, when it grew 
up it followed them in all their trapping rounds for severa! 
years. They often shifted their camp and went long dis- 
tances; and when they began breaking up their camp, the 
beaver understood what they were doing, and showed by un 

mistakable signs his desire to accompany them. Wherever 
they stopped, he fed himself upon bark; but he would eat 
their food as well, and especially their sugar. If he saw 
sugar, he was troubleson.e until he got eome of it. The half- 
vilood boy with whom be was nursed and brought up, was 
his greatest friend, and he would follow him, anywhere and 
everywhere. This beaver was the pet of the trappers’ camp. 
When they were about to travel, two packs were tastened 
upon @ horse and he was mounted between them, rising in 
this way many miles and many times. 

But no beaver story surpasses one which appeared in this 
journal, Number 278, August 20, 1864. This bea er was 
caught young in a box trap baited with an apple. He was 
the only survivor of acommunity. His favourite food was 
bread and milk sweetened. Brownie would, it is said, follow 
his master by d y along brooks and rivers; and even swim 


age). Hence, the last revolution of the series occupied two| of Lexell’s comet, we seem to find a satisfactory explanation | after the steamboat in which his master was a passenger in 
days and a half less than the first. But even this does not ex-| of the peculiarity. We have seen how Lexell’s comet was | Lake Champlain, Canada—a lake a hundred miles long, and 
press the full effect of the change ; for the comet having gain-| first introduced into the system of short-period comets by the | six miles broad—always knowing where to land, and sleeping 
ed two and a half hours in the first revolution, five| giant planet Jupiter, and then yd J. Solong]on his master’s valise or at his feet in bed in the hotels. 
in the next, seven and a half in the nex‘, and so| 4&8 the comet remained within that —. the aphelion of its | Of course, he felt sure of a treat of sweetened bread and milk, 
on—it is the sum of all these gains (and not|orbit ley just beyond the orbit of Jupiter, and this would be| or of apples, to reward his toil. Swimming being easier than 
the gain made in the last revolution) which expresses the to-| te case with any comet introduced ina similar manner. But| walking to beavers, they are more likely to follow those they 
' tal gain of the comet in point of time. Hence the last perihe- | for the coincidence which led to its expulsion, Lexell’s comet | are fond of, by water, than on land. 
lion passage occurred twenty-nine dsys before the time at| Would have continued to revolve as a short-period comet. It} Tales of travellers go so far as to say that tamé beavers 
which it would have taken place, but for some unknow» cause | Seems also clear, that in the course of many ages, its period | haye been trained to catch fish. M. Kalm says he has seen 
which bas interfered with the comet’s Motion. What that|and orbit would have grown gradually smaller, through the} beavers in America accompanying their masters in boats, 
cause my be, has not yet been certainly determined ; but it is | operation of the same Cause (whatever that may be) which is) jump into the water, and in 4 moment after return with @ 
at least highiy probable that Eocke has assigned the true cause | D0w reducing the period and orbit of Eacke’s comet. At) tisp. M. Gmelin says he saw a tame male beaver in a Sibe- 
in suggesting that so light a substance as the comet may be re-| length it must have attained a path safe within the orbit of| rian village who brought home female beavers to live with 
tarded in its passage through the interplanetary spaces by the | the great disturbing planet. In the list of short-period comets,| him in domesticity. Although these statements have been 
existence of “a thin ethereal medium,” incapable of percepti-| then, we seem to see illustrations of the successive long betore the world, they still await confirmation. Travel- 
bly retardiog the motion of the planets. through which Lexell’s comet would have passed in attaining | jers who have extraordinary things tot }], cannot be reminded 
At first sight, it may seem strange that we should speak of | the sort of orbit in which Eacke’s comet is now moving. And | too often of the necessity of backing them with extraordinary 
the acceleration of the comet as being caused by the retarding | it seems permissible to assume that a// the short-period comets | proofs. 4 
influence of such a medium as has been conceived to occupy | bave been introduced to their present position within the| Fossils both of American and of European beavers have 
the interplanetary spaces. Yet, it is strictly the case that, if a| Solar system by the same cause which led to the temporary | been found. The American and European beavers seem to be 
planet or comet be continually checked in its onward course, | sppearance of Lexell’s comet as a comet of short-period—that | varieties of the same apecies but systematic zoologists differ 
its velocity will continually grow greater and greater. For | is, by the attractive energy of the planet Jupiter. respecting the large fossil Trogontherium (gnawing beust). 
instance, if our earth were so checked, it would move in a spi- —_—e——_ The remains were first found on the borders of the sea of 
ral which would gradually bring its orbit to that of Venus, by BEAVERS Azof, and afterwards in England. The Trogontherium was 
which time i's motion weuld be as rapid as that of Venus . ‘ about one-fifth larger than the European beaver. Casteroides 
(which moves one-third faster than the earth); then it would| The colour ‘of the skin is the origin of the name of this | (beaver-like) is the name given to a gigantic fossil beaver, first 
continue revolving in a spiral till it reached the orbit of mammal, which varies from buff to chesput-brown. ‘Beavers | found in lake formations in Wayne county, New York. He 
Mercury, when it would be moving as fast as this the| have, though rarely, been found with black and blueish and | must have been five or six times larger than the beaver of the 
swiftest of all the planets. And S. the earth would con-} white and “7 tars. a) a ——— to Buffon, — day, and the largest of all extinct or existing 
tinue to approach the sun with continually increasing velo-| ranges over forty degrees of latitude, from twenty to sixty, | rodents. Bees 
city. - ’ and is black in the a north, and straw-coloured A me The anatomical peculiarities of the rodents, and of the 
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beaver group of them, must be mastered by every one who 
wishes to understand these animals. And when studied in 
connexion with their uses, and the habits of the animals, 
these dry bones live. Bones are the only parts of the beavers 
any one is likely to discover in the British islands; for the 
lat s! records of living beavers seem to prove that they were 
«xterminated in Scotland and Wales in the twelfth century. 
Once found everywhere in Europe and Asia Minor, from Si- 
b-ria to the Euphrates, beavers are now found only iu Si- 
beria ; a few were, indeed, discovered forty years ago, on one 
of the affluents of the Elbe; and some still hide themselves in 
the banks of the remotest brooks of certain Russian rivers; 
but the European beavers live solitarily in burrows, rarely 
making dams or building lodges. 

There is no mistaking the chisel teeth of the beaver. He 
has two incisors and eight molars in each jaw; and empty 
hollows where the canine teeth might be. The upper pair of 
culting teeth extend far into the jaw, with a curve of rather 
more than a semicircle ; and the lower pair of incisors form 
rather less than a semicircle. Sometimes, one of these teeth 
gets broken, and then the opposite tooth continues growing 
until it forms a nearly complete circle. The chewing muscle 
of the beaver is strengthened by tendons in such a way as to 
give it great power. ut more is needed to enable the bea- 
vers to eat wood. The insalivation of the dry food is pro- 
vided for by the extraordinary size of the salivary glands. 

Now, every part of these instruments is of vital importance 
to the beavers. The loss of an incisor involves the formation 
of an obstructive circular tooth; deficiency of saliva would 
render the food indigestible ; and when old age comes and the 
cnamel! is worn down faster than it is renewed, the beaver is 
ro longer able to cut branches for its support. Old, feeble, 
and poor, unable to borrow, and ashamed to beg, he steals 
cutings, and subjects himself to the penalty assigned to theft. 
Agec beavers are often found dead with gashes in their bodies, 
showing that they have been killed by their mates. In the 
fall of 1864 a very aged beaver was caught in one of the dams 
of the Esconauba river, and this was the reflection of a great 
authority on the occasion, one Ah-she-gos, an Ojibwa trapper: 
“bad be escaped the trep he would bave been killed before 
the winter was over, by other beavers, for stealing cuttings.” 

When the beavers are about two or three years old, their 
teeth are in their best condition for cutting. On the Upper 
Missouri they cut the cotion tree and the willow bush ; around 
tiudeon’s Bay and Lake Superior in addition to the willow 
tuey cut the poplar and maple, hemlock, spruce, and pine. 
‘Lhe cutting is round and round, and deepest upon the side on 
which they wish the tree to fal]. Indians and trappers have 
seen beavers cutting trees. The felling of a tree is a family 
affair. No more than a single pair with two or three young 
ones are engaged atatime. The adults take the cuiting io 
turns, One gnawing and the other watching ; and occasionally 
a youngster trying his incisors. The beaver whilst gnawing 
sits on his p!antigrade hind legs, which keep him convenient- 
ly upright. When the tree begins to crackle the beavers 
work cautiously, and when it crashes down they plunge into 
the pond, fearful lest the noise should attract an enemy to the 
spot. Afier the tree-fall, comes the lopping of the branches. 
A single tree may be winter provision fora family. Branches 
five or six inches thick have to be cut into proper lengths for 
transport, and are then taken and sunk in a pile near the 
jamily lodge. As many as nine beavers have been counted 
al this work; but half the number would be nearer the 
averageengaged. Night alter night the beavers are busy in 
September and October, until the first snows fall on the 
swamps, and the first frosts film the ponds. Trees are often 
felled in ponds, that their branches may be preserved within 
reach under the ice. A cutting of a wild cherry tree eighteen 
inches in diameter, and with rings cut at three different 
heights, is to be seen in the State collection at Albany. The 
different heights of the rings seem to show that the cutting 
was begun at separate times, when the snow was sinking: 
for the beavers take immediate advantage of the earliest 
thaws to replenish with fresh twigs their sour stores, Beaver 
chips are curiosities. They seem to prove that the upper in- 
cisors hold, and the lower guaw and split, the wood. Judg- 
ing from the chips, a tree a foot in diameter and three feet in 
circumference, must require three nights’ work. Cottonwood 
trees are soft, but sometimes two feet across, and one of three 
feet was once found cut through. Sticks are first cut on one 
side into convenient lengths, and when all the goawings are 
done on one side, the stick is turned. 

M. Sarrasin reported to the Academy of Sciences that 
beavers not only cat bark and twigs, but also wood. This 
statement has fallen into discredit; but Dr. W. W. Ely dis- 
sected three beavers for Mr. Morgan, and found little else in 
their stomachs except lignite, unmistakable particles of com- 
minuted wood. When in February and March the sap starts 
upward the beavers eat the wood for the sake of the sac- 
charine juices, Evergreen trees, the bark of which is never 
eaten by beavers, are cut down by them; and this is done, it 
is supposed, for the sake of the sweet gums they exude, and 
the nutritious mosses growing on them. 

Constructed for the land and the water, the beavers live 
half-land and half water lives. In all diving animals provision 
is made against asphyxia; the diving spider takes his bubble 
of air with him ; diving birds and mammals have cavities in 
which blood may be stopped and kept during the dive. Un- 
vitalised blood is kept in these cavities; and out of the brain 
and the arteries where its presence would be fatal. Men 
would not be so easily drowned and hanged as they are, if 
they had such holes for holding their black venous blood. 
Trappers say that a beaver can remain under water for ten 
minutes, and swim in the time a quarter ofa mile. Beavers 
and musk rats, it is said, can travel far under ice, by coming 
up at intervals to the surface of the water, just under the ice, 
emitting their carbonic acid gas, and inbaling fresh breaths of 
respirable air, 

Beavers migrate. In May and June, every year, the 
beavers come down the Missouri; once down, the current 

revents their getting up again. The Indians say the old 
Coavens go up and the young ones down rivers; the old 
being wise enough to take the route to the best provender. 
The overstocking of districts is the chief cause of beaver 
migration. Students of mountain ranges, water-sheds, and 
river systems, will not find it difficult to understand how 
migratory beavers ascending rivers, brooks, and rills, and 
living in banks and swamps, have spread themselves far and 
wide, 

An emigrant who can swim far, dive a long time, and cut 
wood with self-sharpening chisels, the beaver is stil] further 
endowed for bis career, by his talents as an engineer. As he 
can travel best in the water, and as his food floats in water, 
he uses his engineering skill in constructing ponds, dams, and 

anals, for the transport of his wood cuttings. His natural 
ome isa burrow, but when he cannot make a burrow he 
uilds lodges and porches. His forepaws or hands are not 
Particularly handy tor engineering and building labours; but 
the brain he has inherited makes up for all deficiencies. The 


brain of the beaver is emooth ; and the size Putas to 
the body one to five hundred and thirty-two. The absence of 
convolutions bespeaks an animal which does not lie in wait 
for other animals; yet beavers can adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances as they arise, in an ingenious way. When the 
progrecs of cultivation expels them from their burrows in the 
banks of rivers, and drives them up unexylored brooks, 
and into sequestered swamps, they vary their ways of ob- 
taining their food and shelter, according to varying circum- 
stances. 

For the purpose of relishing this aspect of beaver life, we 
must accompany Mr. Morgan to the beaver distric', which he 
studied for years, on the level summit of the range of hills 
— the southern shore cf Lake Superior, immediately 
west of Marquette. It is eight miles long from east to west, 
by six broad from north to south. Many small lakes lie, and 
a rivulets run, in this district, which the beavers, until re- 
cently, pc d as i rially their own. Leaving out 
dams less than fifty feet long, there are in this beaver district 
sixty-three dams, some of them five hundred feet long, and 
forming ponds covering from a quarter of an acre to twenty 
or sixty acres of ground. This district is overspread with a 
thick forest, and is a wilderness to be traversed by none but 
experienced woodmen on Indian traile. Near the streams 





white and yellow ; maple, soft and bird’s-eye; poplar, and ash : 
the bushes occur the willow, alder, and cranberry. 
the banks of the streams, reach the succulent twigs and 


branches of these trees and bushes, by water? 


The beavers in Europe and America, living in burrows in 


times what are called false lodges—a sort of porches which 


ponds for transport by water of wood cuttings. 
the tamarack and spruce trees accessible by water. When 
their burrows or | 


control it by their dams. 


supported by the results of closer observation. Mr. 


commodation for families was extended ; and 


have been called lakes in Europe. 


ing the fate o' 


the beavers combine to keep up their dams. 


up by continuous repairs. 


structure. 


dike ; and therefore a single opening is made for it, a sluice 


munity. 


bankment. 


is or a few feet wide and a few inches deep. 
high bi 

therefore the s 
the stream and the gully. By availin 
tural advantages of the locality, and 


themselves of the na 


shifting the foundations of the dam. For the curve is u 


to the depth of a foot, and dam: 


sides the damage is soon re During five 


unusual signs of neglect, as if 


turies. 


we impression upon the structure.” 


tect it from freshets of the lake, and below it there is a 


the pressure 0! 
ten found, and the dams may not over fancifully 
vans, the main, and the rear-guard dams. 

A year or two ago, a colony of beavers, seemingly of opin 
ion that a railwa: 
river Carp would help to 
across the brook, and 
standing the daily 


rotect their 


it about a high, notwith 





approved of the 


river banks, do not construct dams, although they build some- | nothing to settle. 


The dam is preferably built on a bard and stony foundation. | of certain wives and children is true. 
Stakes are not driven into the ground. Small sticks aud brush | own pulice-reports, need to be sent to Canada or the United 
cemented with mud and kept down by stones, form an em- | States, as the Select Committee have done, for the proof of the 

On a stream issuing from Lake Diamond, a stick | desirableness of providing wives with power to supply the 
dam. is to be seen two hundred and sixty feet ten inches | daily wants of their children when the husband neglects to 
long, and six feet two inches high. The streamlet it crosses|do 80. 


uilding their dam, the| a marriage between two rather unusual characters, 
beavers obtained a pond, covering sixty acres of ground, and | thesi, the husband is a decided monster of wickedness, abso- 
access to forty acres more of level ground. The side of the| |utely dead to all natural feelings and duties; while the wife, 
dam which opposes the stream is apparently a solid mud | on the other hand, is a perfect paragon of virtues, moral and 
bank ; the other side is only an inclined slope of interlaced | domestic. Undoubtedly difficulties do bring out women, and 
stick work. However loosely the poles and sticks may appear 
to be put together, if you try to take them asunder you will 
find them to be tightl, interlaced. In the middle of the dam | invariable rule. And the possible consequences of encourag- 
there is a curve, up etream, of a bundred feet in length ; but| ing in the lower ranks of society the ideal woman of the day 
these curves are generally downward, and seem due to the |—the separate worker, separate Owner, separate hoarder, and 
strength of the current where the stream is deepest gradually | separate spender—are worthy of some consideration. The 


The dams attain sometimes considerable strength. Three | to encourage this class of earning wives? As 
men once pulled a boat across one of them without injuring | where the necessity arises, as it comes naturally, so it works 
it. “Upon the sloping face of the Grass Lake dam twenty |tolerably well. But the tendency of a system which gives the 
men could stand together,” says Mr. Morgan, “ without mak- | wife a separate income is to encouw 


the current of water. This arrangement is of- 
called the 


embankment on the maip branch of the 
nd, made a dam | other obstacle in its wa: 


of trains. If the beavers, however, 
¢ as a ready made barrier, the | for their suggestions. They 


track-master did not approve of the accumulation of the water 
of their pond against his embankment. Hence arose a con- 
flict of interests between the parties. The railway labourers 
broke down the dam ; the amphibious labourers mended the 
rents. The perseverence on both sides was admirable. Fif- 
teen times did the navvies pull down; fifteen times did the 
beavers build up. At length, of course, the paws and tails 
ceded the victory to the picks and spades. 


——e——_— 


PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


The Select Committee on the Property of Wives has 
reported in tavour of some modification of the existing law. 
The existing law is that announced, with more terseness than 
politeness, by Shakspeare’s repentant shrew : 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, tby sovereign. 

The wife is notso much a chattel as non-existent. She is 
absorbed, and in law ceases to be; the two are one, not only 
as to flesh, but as to goods. The Law has pursued the scrip- 
tural metaphor to its largest sense until it became nearly non- 
sense. But Equity stepped in, like the schoolmen’s glosses 
on the Senterces, to modify and correct this austere doctrine 


grow tamarack and spruce trees: on the rising ground, birch, | with all sorts of abatements, qualifications, and refinements. 


Still, according to our English genius, an attempt was made 


upon the hills, pines, oak, and sugar maple; whilst among|to retain the old form, while abandoning the substance. 
Now, the | Hence the ingenious legal fictions which invented the system 
question of the engineering beavers is, how they may, from | of trusteeship and settlement. 


Settlements, however, are 
expensive luxuries, and the lass who has no tocher cannot 
avail herself of the provision against a busband’s misfortune 
or improvidence, as for other reasons, so because she has 
Although the Select Committee has been 
able to point out many difficulties, and not a few anomalies, 


mask the entrances to their burrows, Dams are built to make | which attend the present stute of the Common Law, tem 
They make | though it is by the mild amenity of Equity, it is not so much 


with the case of married fulks of some property that reformers 


ges are assailed, the beavers take refuge | are most concerned. The difficulty of the day is with the 
in their ponds. The level of the pond is generally about two| wife’s earnings. ‘The earning wile is rather.a novelty in 
feet above the entrance to the lodge or burrow. This level | legal and social experience ; but she exists, and her class is 
must be maintained, if the beavere are to feel safe ; and they | increasing, and therefore it is quite right that her claims 
The first impression On observers | should be met. t 
of these dams, wae, that they were the work of commucities,|the old conception of the married state,and therefore her 
like the nests of wasps or hives of bees. But this view is not} position has not been recognized, partly perhaps because, as it 
Morgan | almost never occurred, it could not be legalized. In recent 

is convinced that the larger dams were not built by many | times, however, she has developed herself, according to the 
beavers working together, but grew from small beginnings,| Darwinian law and a natural tconomy. Christianity gave 
year after year, until the ponds became as large, in the course| woman an equality with man in the highest matters, and, 
of centuries, as the localities would permit them to be made. | having recognized her soui, social polity gave her substantial 
A single family began, and made a dam; as trees were cut|independence in temporal as in spiritual things. Chivalry 
down, the necessity for enlarging the pond increased; the ac-| constructed an ideal woman, who was partly angel and 
nds, covering, | partly monkey; but the reaction against chivalry has re 

perhaps, sixty acres of ground, were formed, large enough to|duced woman, if to more prosaic, to 4 more substantial 


She is an accident and anomaly as regards 


position. Theoretically, it may be doubted whether wives 


And this is the way in which human towns grow. Rome/|on the whole—that is to say, whether the creature wife— 
was built in a day, or by a colony or a community. But we|suffers from the present state of things. 
submit that a beaver pond, like a humun town, is kept up by | from the troubies of life and its labours, if she is debarred 
the attention, care, oversight, vigilance, and labour, of a com-| from the sweet luxury of separate ownership. She is, at all 
munity. Just as, along the coast of Sussex, the owners of|events, the bread-eater, if she is not the bread-winner. In 
land and occupiers of houses at certain points, fearful of shar-| nine cases out of ten she gets the best of the bargain. In the 
the churches, monasteries, and towns, which | tenth she certainly gets the worst of it. 
have been wasted away by the sea, have combined under the| which an idle scx } 
compulsion of a common interest to maintain their sea wall,| earnings of his wife, and ruins her and the children by his 

This is Mr. Mor-| vices and extravagance, is notorious enough. Mr. Mantalini 
gan’s own showing. Judging from the extent of the meadows, | represents a class, but nota large one. The question is one 
the hummocks formed by decayed vegetation, and the masses | of public policy. It belongs to our whole conception of mar- 
of so:id materials in the dame, he says they must have existed | riage. If, for large social reasons, it is thought desirable to 
for hundreds and thousands of years; and must have been kept | restrict divorce within the narrowest possible limits, and to 


She is relieved 


That cases exist in 


drel of a husband lives on the hard 





1 the conti 





permit or and perpetuity of many 


There are two kinds of dams ; the wood dam, and the earth | miserable unions for the general good, it may be that this 
dam ; so called according as poles or mud predominate in the | general conception should regulate all the details of the mar- 
The wood dam is formed of interlac:d sticks and | ried state. 

poles ; and the water finds its way through it. The earth| implies a certain, and perhaps considerable, amount of un- 
dam, though held together with wood, is composed chiefly of | happiness in the smaller number. Private miseries are the 
earth, which hides the sticks and becomes a solid dike, slop- 
ing on both sides. The surplus water cannut get through this 


he greatest happiness of the greatest number 


price we pay for public comfort and well-being. 
The first difficulty, therefore, that attends any relaxation of 
:| the present law of the married state as regards property is 


which is the object of the attention and solicitude of the com-| that it is obviously and avowedly in the interest of the mino- 


rity. It may be conceded that all that is said of the sufferings 
We do not, with our 


The sin and difficulty is at our own doors. But 


At this spot, | there is a larger consideration behind. What about busbands 
lis approach each other within three hundred feet, and | and wives who do not fall within the class for whom we are 
was well chosen for a dam stretching across | called upon to legislate ? 


That class must be an exception- 
It supposes, too, the frequent occurrence of 
Ex hypo- 


-| ally small one. 


the idle and feckless girl often, under adverse circumstances, 
hardens into a notable and active mother. But this is not an 


exact limits at which a wife should commence the duty of se- 


stream where the current is weak, and down stream where it | parate earning must by any law be left to her own choice and 

is strong. During freshets, the dams are submerged, perhaps | discretion ; and it may be doubtful whether the common in- 
; but when the water sub- | come and the care of a family would in all cases be benefited 

b ears Mr.| by the first attempts to carn in which an energetic married 

M n visited the Grass Lake dam, and always found the| woman might think proper to engage. 

pond at the same level, whether the neighbouring streams | mother can earn her galt, cither as a literary 

were high or low, until the sixth _ when the dam showed | graph clerk or the keeper ofa boarding-house, she must spend 

i beavers were about to/a good map 

abandon a structure which had been kept in repair for cen-| occupied wi 


Before a wife and 
hack or a tele- 


unremunerative hours which might have 

rea), though non-apparent, profit on the pud- 
dings and stockings. In other words, is there any occasion 
gs are, 


e her to gain this sepa- 


rate income. The change contemplated is not in order to 


ams seem to be constructed as auxiliaries: for instance,| secure property already existing, but to provide for propert 
above the Grass Lake dam there is another dam built to ja future and contingent. 2 
m 


A _woman’s fortune is one thing, a 
wife’s earnings another. What is gained on one side is Tost 
other sex must bring down the general value of labour; and 
if the married man finds that his wife earns an income at the 
cost of his own, marriage will lose one of its inducements. 
-| We are assured daily that marriage is becoming less and less 
possible in our middie classes ; is it worth while to throw an- 
by too many attempts to secure the 
- my of wives 
he 


Select Commitice find in the United States the 
consider that “in coun 


which, by ae up the level, slackens the speed and rr on the other. The introduction into the labour market of an- 
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populations so similar in every respect to that of this coun- 
try,” the same results which have attended the change of the 
law in Canada and the States will follow in this country. But 
is thisso? Do we and the Anglo-Americans possess popula- 
tions so similarin every respect? Mr. Hepworth Dixon cer- 
tainly draws a different picture. He tells us that the Ameri- 
can woman is not a marrying woman, partly for physical, 
partly for moral—perhaps, in trutb, from moral as arising from 
physical—causee. Well, we can hardly say that the British 
woman is not a marrying woman. Experience seems to go 
the other way. Or do the Select Committee really wish to 
assimilate the British female to the American female? Is the 
change which they propose dictated by the same feelings 
which have produced the Woman’s Rights Conventions and 
the female doctors and lawyers and preachers of Boston, to 
say nothing of the grotesque institutions, polyandrous and 
polygamous, and others which the old Eton Grammar 
might describe as 
Sunt dubil generis serobs, serpens, bubo, rudens, grus ? 


To Americanize our married women may be to Americanize 
the sex, and thisis an English experiment upon which we 
may claim the right to pause.—Sat. Review. 


—— oe 
MR. GLADSTONE IN LANCASHIRE. 


Having elected to stand for the South-Western division of the 
county of Lancashire, Mr. Gladst has d his elec- 
tioneering campaign with a vigour and spirit that augur well for 
bis success. No doubt the contest will be a severe one, but we 
cannot suppose for a t that the electors of Lancashire will 
reject their distinguished fellow-countryman. Many of those 
who differ from his opinions feel a geaerous pride in his abili 
ties and eloqeence, and we imagine that with the exception of 

some inveterate political bigots, there would bs something like 

regret, even’ on the part of his opponents, if he were driven to 
seek a seat elsewhere, Of course we take it for granted that the 
Liberals of the Civision will spare no pains, and shrink from no 
exertions to secure his return. Loyalty to the leader of the 
party, personal attachment to and admiration of the man, and a 
sense of the injury that would be ioflicted upon the Liberal cause 
if Mr. Gladstone were not returned for South Lancashire, must 
all combine to stimulate their energies to the highest poiot. 
With the large addition that has been made to the constituency 
by the Reform Act, victory cannot be difficult, nor will we for a 
moment contemplate the possibillty of so untoward an event as 
adefeat For the present, however, our concern is rather with 
the address which Mr. Gladstone has just delivered at St. 
Helen’s than with his electi ing ch and prospects. 
That address is no doubt intended as a party manifesto, and as 
such we willingly accept it. It speaks in no faltering tones on 
the main questions of the day, and indicates with the utmost 
clearness the duty of Liberals with regard to them. The con- 
trast between its well-defined and forcibly-expressed opinions 
and the grandiloquent vagueness of Mr. Disraeli’s recent uster- 
ances, is too obvious to need more than a pasting word of com- 
ment. The first point with which the right honourable gentie 

man deals is the Reform Act itself. While ackoowledging its 
many and decided merits, Mr. Gladstone points out that the con- 
cessions that have been made have been attended with restric- 
tions and exceptions so vexatious that the work—great as it is 
—cannot be regarded as finished. Before long, be thinks—and 
nearly all Liberals will agree with him—that it will be neces 

sary to make an effort to give a more consiste:t application to 
its principles, and to remove the anomalies with which it is de- 
faced. The subject of national expenditure is one on which Mr. 
Gladstone speaks with peculiar authority; and we may feel 
quite certain that he does not denounce the addition of three 
millions which the present Government have made to our an- 
nual charges without distinctly seeing bis way to get rid of it, It 
is at any rate very satisfactory to find the attention of the Libe- 
ral party pointedly called by its leader to the expedieucy and 
necessity of economy. Retrenchment has too long been an al- 
most forgotten article in our political creed ; and although Mr. 
Gladstone has himself never been insensible to the danger 
and the folly of extravagant expenditure, he has hitherto re 
ceived but little support frem the party in his resistance to the 
ever-growing demands of the different departments, It would 
be rash to predict that the new Parliament will, in this respect, 
be better than its predecessor. It will certainly not be so, un 
lees the constituencies subject their representatives to considera- 
ble pressure ; and nothing, therefore, could be better timed than 
Mr. Gladstone’s advice that this subject should be distinctly 
urged upon the attention of every candidate. 

Important as these questions are, the interest of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s addregs, nevertheless, centres in the policy which he pro- 
pounds in respect to Ireland. Unlike Mr. Disraeli, he does 
not think that the state of that country furoishes matter for great 
congratulation. He cannot forget that the Habeas Corpus Act 
has been suspended for two years, and that discontent and dis 
affection are rife in the country. He will not shrink from pat- 
ting to himself, and from pressing upon others, the momentous 
question, whether the institutions of Ireland are such that ought 
to prevail—or such as we should feel morally justified ia main- 
taining by the sword, though at the cost of civil, or despite the 

rile of Losign, war. To that question, as might be expected, 

returns a decidedly negative answer. In regard to the land 
tenure he says little, but tbat little is of a character to increase 
the confidence with which we trust and believe that no inconsi- 
derable portion of the Irish people are beginning to regard him. 
This is not the time for di ing the specific measures which 
it may be desirable to adopt ; but we cannot doubt that oar fel- 
low countrymen on the other side of St. George’s Channel will 
receive with the liveliest satisfaction the declaration of the leader 
of the Liberal party that it must and wil] in future be a portion 
of the policy of that party to “enable the Irishman to pursue bis 
career in the land of bis birth, instead of looking for a home 
acroes the Atlantic.” On the other hand, the landlords of Ire- 
land and of England may be quieted by the assurance that Mr. 
Gladstone doee not eontemplate any interference with those sa- 
cred rights of property in which they are so deeply*interested. 
That the difficult problem of reconciling the claims of the land- 
lords with the welfare of the people must be sulved before Ire- 
land can be rendered contented and happy, is clear enough; but, 
although this is in reality the most vital question in connection 
with that country, circumstances and the chances of political con- 
flict have, as Mr. Gladstone says, given the firet p'ace to another. 
As matters now stand, we must, whether we like it or not, dis- 
of the Church question before we can approach that of the 
and: and, although we quite admit that it might be difficul: to 
justify this order of treatment on abstract grounds, it may turn 
out in the end that the disestablishment of the Church and the 
sale of its estates will greatly facilitate the attai nt of what 
ought to ‘e our = object—the placing a considerable por- 
tion of the land of Irelend in the hands, as owners, of the people 
of Ireland. With regard to the Church, there is, of course, lit- 

















tle room for novelty in Mr. Gladstone’s observations. If he did 
not exhaust the subject in his apeeches during the last session, 
he did not at any rate place us £0 fully in possession of his own 
views, that his address at St. Helen's is necessarily little more 
than a repetition of what we have heard before. Its chief merit 
is the uncompromising and decided manner in which it deals 
with the subject, but at the same time there are one or two points 
on which Mr. Gladstone's words, if not entirely new, have a 
certain freshness, and appropriateness to the present time, that 
entitle them to special attention. In his happiest and most 
trenchant style he dealt with the notion of reforming the Irieh 
Charch in order to save it. “ How can you,” he asked, “ re 
form such an institution without reforming it off the face of the 
earth? Like an old house in a rickety condition, it may stand 
if it is not touched, but if once you begin to repair it, down it 
comes about yeur ears. If you attempt to remove the anomaly 
of devoting endowments and clergymen to the spiritual instruc- 
tion of parisbes in which the Church has‘no members, you can 
only do this by creating another anomaly even more startling. 
According to every theory un the subject, ecclesiastical endow- 
ments were given for the benefit of the districts to which they are 
attached. And although at first sight the idea of redistributing 
these endowments in such a manner as to make them available 
for a larger number of Protestauts may seem plausible enough, 
& moment's consideration shows that it is fraught with the 
gravest injustice to the localities which it is proposed to deprive 
of these endowments for the benefit of more favoured, or more 
orthodox, districts, The plan of palliating the evils of the Irish 
Church by redistributing its revenues has been tried once, and 
no doubt with a certain amount of success. We are inclined to 
think that if it had been resorted to a few years ago it might 
have again staved off the inevitable day. Bat it is too late now. 
tis, as Mr. Gladstone rays, no use throwing any more bishops 
to the wolves. The wolves are not now to be appeased 
by anything short of a full meal. The Irish State Church 
has lived its life, and its time is come. That things cannot go 
on as they are at present the Government have acknowledged in 
the amplest manner by the promulgation of a policy of * lcvel- 
ling a And if they have since endeavoured to explain that 
away by saying that they only meant it to apply to gaols and 
workhouses, we know how to estimate this clumsy pretence. 
Although it may now suit her Majesty's Ministers to raise the 
cry of “No Popery,” they did not take this course until they 
had lost the power to act or talk as statesmen, and bad become 
the mouthpieces of the intolerant prejudices of their party. 
Whatever they may ray to day, their confession that the eccle- 
siastical arrangements of Ireland must be radically modified re- 
mains on record, Once admit that modification must take place, 
and its nature cannot admit of much doubt. Every day's expe- 
rience only tends to supply additional proof that the complete 
withdrawal of State ad from all sects or churches in Ireland is 
the only policy which will satisfy the people of that country; 
and it is certainly the only one which is at once acceptable to 
them and the people of England and Scotland.—London 
lew. 
—_——»>—____—_ 
ITALY AND PRUSSIA. 

The odd and unseasonable embarrassment which temporarily 
disturbs the relations of Prussia and Italy is naturally ascribed 
to the influence of France, though it is immediately, and perhaps 
exclusively, caused by the indiscretion of General La Marmora. 
Experience shows that allies are generally tempted to ascribe to 
one another the miscarriage of a common campaign. The 
French and English histories of the Crimean war are respec- 
tively not pleasant reading to the lion who, in either case, finds 
himself depicted by the man, It was inevitable that the Itali- 
aus, conscious of the errors of Custozza and Lissa, should be sen- 
sitive to the comments of the triumphant Prussians on their 
shortcomings ; and the Berlin War Office might perhaps advan- 
tageously have suppressed or modified criticisms which could not 
fail to be disagreeable. In the official record of the war, the 
Italian Commander-in-Chief was censured for the slackness which 
enabled the Austrians to detach some of their best troops from 
Venetia to Bohemia; nor can it be doubted that, if General 
Molike had directed the movements of both armies, he would 
have diverted to the Po a portion of the pressure which was en- 
countered by the Prussians in the North; yet there has seldom 
been a campaign extending over a wide space in which similar 
embarrassments bave not occurred. When Napoleon was de- 
feating the Austrians in Italy, be was dissatisfied with the pro- 
gress of Moreau in Germany ; and in his later campaigos on the 
Danube, he was incessantly censuring Kugene for his inadequate 
co operation in Lombardy. The publication of the Berlin Re- 
port was probably an oversight on the part of the Government, 
although it may bave been stimulated by professional zeal ; but 
the offence which has been taken must be partly attributed to the 
inaccuracy, or perhaps to the bad faith, of a French translator 
who tampered with the original text. As soon as it appeared 
that an unpleasant impression was produced in Italy, Count Bis- 
mark disavowed the objectionable impatations, and directed the 
Prussian Minister at Florence to eatisfy offended feelings as far 
as possible by courteous professions of respect for the Italian 
army. But it is one of the disadvantages of truth that it is never 
effectually retracted, nor was it possible for the politest of dip- 
lomatists to prove that there was no mismanagement at Cus- 
tozza, and no subsequent delay behiad the Oglio. The Italian 
Ministers prudently accepted Count Bismark’s explanations ; 
but Gesaal Msemens, who was personally inculpated, insisted 
on remonstrating publicly against criticisms which were not less 
painful because they seem to have been just. The Prussian Go- 
vernment has in turn taken offence at General Marmora’s state- 
ments, because his pertinuacity is attributed to political influences 
rather than to personal motives. * . « 

In existing circumstances, the Italian Government will neither 
break with France nor resume a more intimate alliance. An his- 
torical controversy on the merits of the campaign of 1866 isa 
trivial matter in comparison with ‘he profound mortification of 
Mentana, which has nevertheless produced almost unmixed bene- 
fit to Italy. The September Convention, as interpreted by 
General Damont’s reviews of the Antibes Legion and by Mar- 
shal Niel’s orders of the day, was far more injurious and affront- 
ing to Italy than the presence of the French garrison in Rome. 
Haviog both resumed the function of protecting the Pope, and 
relieved the Italian Government from the risk of Garibaldi’s en- 
terprises, France has ingeniously contrived by the same proceed- 
ing to incur extreme embarrassment, and to caucel a considera 
ble debt of gratitude. No Italian with a sense of honour will 
forget the speeches of M. Thiers, or the official declarations of 
M. Rouber; bat it may be conjectured that General Menabrea 
and his colleagues bear without unmixed dissatisfaction that the 
French are bringing up heavy guns from Civita Vecchia for the 
batteries on tue Aveotine. Ifany of them happen to have asense 
of humour, the prospects of the (2cumenical Council of 1869 
must suggest amusing thoughts. The honour of mounting guard 


ous the boasted principles of 1789 will assuredly not be grudged 
to the French garrison. The Pope has already provided the 
Emperor with an almost insoluble puzzle, by determining to in 
vite his representatives to the Council; and it will be a triumph 
of ecclesiastical irony to make a French envoy a party to all the 
monstrous propositions which will inevitably emanate from that 
assembly. The King of Italy will bear with fortitude his exclu- 
sion, under the nickname of the Subalpine Sovereign, from a 
galvanized mimicry of the Councils which once gave law to 
Christendom ; for the new budget of curses which will be pro- 
mulgated on the occasion can scarcely deteriorate the spiri'ual 
condition of a Court and nation which have long been accustomed 
to the ebullitions of Papal animosity. Prolonged exclusion from 
the States of the Church is pot witnout its advantage. in provid- 
ing the Italian people with a common object of aspiration, and 
in maintaining the jealousy of ecclesiastical influence which is in- 
dispensable to free government. It is impossible to measure ac- 
curately the remaining political vitality of the temporal power, 
and the French sentinel who prohibits too near an approach to 
the dying enemy secures Italy from a porsible danger. The Ita- 
lian Government wants nothing from France but non-interfer- 
ence, or from Prussia, except contingent protection against the 
exigencies of France. Tbe absurd figment of an alliance between 
Count Bismark and the revolutionary party in Spain is not cal- 
culated to disturb the tranquillity of Italian statesmen. 
—__>———_——— 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
The ghost of the Mexican Expedition, which caused such dis- 
may among believers in Napoleonic statecraft, ia not yet laid. A 
few days ago another stormy debate on that apparently inexhaus- 
tible subject took place in the Corps Législatif,on which occa - 
sion the members of the Imperial Cabinet received some hard 
bite which they were wholly unable to parry. The revelations 
made in the book of M. de Kératry have powerfully told upon 
public opinion in France, and all that the Minister could do by 
way of refutation was to call the author “ce monsieur.” The 
documentary evidence furnished by M. de Kératry is interesting. 
But it will probably pale before the even more astounding” reve 
lations which we are told will be contained in a new work, enti- 
tled ‘ History of the Intervention,’ about to be published under 
the sanction of the Mexican Government and Congress. It is to 
appear in four languages simultaneously, Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish, and German. Its author, a free-minded Frenchman who 
has stood faithful to the cause of Mexican independence and self- 
government against the vainglorious Bonapartist policy, is in 
possession of upwards of a thousand documents of the greatest 
importance, which have not yet been published nor even been al- 
luded to, whilst they are calculated to throw a lucid light on the 
more occult doings of the French Court, on the relations be- 
tween the Archduke Maximilian and Louis Napoleon, on the in 
fluence of the Empress Charlotte, on the attitude of the Holy 
See towards the Imperial Court of Mexico, on Maximilian’s 
financial operations, and so forth. The appearance of this work 
will no doubt inflict another heavy blow on the prestize of Na- 
poleonism. Well may England congratulate herself that she 
had the wisdom to withdraw at an early hour from an enterprise 
so deeply fraught with disastrous consequences to all concerned, 
The Federal Government of the Mexican States has never for a 
moment, during the forcign invasion, ceased to struggle against 
the aggreseor. Its efforts, thanks to the energy and persever- 
ance of President Juarez, and thanks also to the favour of cir 
cumstances, were at last crowned with success, Even those who 
believed for a while in the possibility of a Franco Austrian Em- 
pire on Mexican soil, and who were ready to condone the acts of 
terror by which it was to be established for sake of the benefits 
which they thought would accrue to the cause of order and pro- 
sperity, must see now that they made a great mistake. If order 
and prosperity are to be promoted in Mexico, it can only he done 
by fortifying that form of government upon which the nation has 
evidently set its heart. Practical men will agree on this point 
with the stern adherents of principle. It is to be deplored, under 
there circumstances, that international relations have not yet 
been restored between England and Mexico. Lord Stanley, in 
deed, in his recent reply to Mr. Kinglake’s interpellation, declar- 
ed that our Government are ready to agree to a reconciliation, 
but he added that the offer must come from Mexico, “ not from 
ue.” He acknowledged that the Republican Government had 
right on its side when it chose to consider the recognition of the 
Empire as an act of hostility, but he thinks it impradent on the 
part of that Government to keep harping upon itsright. He 
therefore eays that England will simply wait until the Govern- 
ment of Mexico shall approach her with a proposal for the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations. The Foreign Secretary does 
not sufficiently take into account the position in which the Mexi- 
can Republic is placed. Naturally, the theory of its rulers, de- 
fenders, and adherents has always been, that the invasion was a 
mere incident; that the Government of the Republic, founded 
on the free suffrages of the people, was the only legal one; and 
that there is, consequently, no solution of ‘‘ continuity” in the 
existence of their democratic commonwealth. This theory is 
supported by reason as well as by fact. Every Government 
which, in a struggle continued without intermission, has succeed- 
ed in repelling a foreign invasion, would act, we presume, as 
President Juarez has done. He declares that the Republic never 
broke off diplomatic relations with the European Powers, but 
that several of these Powers broke off relations with the Repub- 
lic, making war upon it and acknowledging the so-called Em- 
pire. If these Powers now desire to resume relations of amity, 
it is clearly for them to take the first step in reparation. If the 
Republican Government were to take the first step, it might, ina 
certain sense, be held to imply a recognition of the Empire of 
Maximilian during the time of the invasion. “This,” President 
Juarez practically says, “we cannot do. We must fuphold the 
theory of the legal inuity of the republican form of govern- 
ment—a theory which is in accordance with facts. Such @ pro- 
cedure is for us @ safeguard against reactionary intrigues ; and that 
safeguard we shall not throw away.” 

This view, we may here add, has the decided support, not only 
of the German Press in general, among which the Ithewnische 
Zeitung has spoken out most clearly, buteven of the Liberal 
Austrian Press, It might be expected that the fate of Maximi- 
lian would induce Austrian journals to be rather severe against 
the Mexican Republic. But the fact is that papers like the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, a Liberal organ of the most ex- 
tensive circulation, and one which exercises great influence even 
beyond the frontiers of Austria, acknowledge in the strongest 
terms that the procedure of the Mexican Government is the only 
one which it could possibly take without dereliction of national 
dignity. We speak of articles that have appeared since the re- 

ly to Mr. Kinglake’s interpe|lation was given by Lord Stanley. 
Row. when the Austrian Press maintains such views, we think 
the English Government might make the firet evep towards « re- 
conciliation without fear for its own dignity. In the interest of 
trade and commerce the re-establishment of a regular intercourse 








over some hundreds of prelates engaged in denouncing as impi- 








ought not to be delayed any longer.—Hzaminer. 
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AN IRISH DUKE. 


We have the good fortune to have been partially educated 
by Mr. Disraeli. As it is an advantage we sbare with all our 
reading contemporaries, we boast not, but are thankful. At 
au important period in the development of the understanding 
Mr. Disraeli’s earlier writings fell in our way, and led us to 
juster estimate of many things we had hitherto regarded with 
the fond confidence of youth and with the simplicity of our 
race. There was a time when we regarded a Duke as all Eng- 
lishmen do, it may almost be said from their very birth. There 
are few ideas, in a country which bas not too many ideas, so 
awful, so simple, so unchangeable as that of a Duke. It can- 
not be made more, and though attempts have been made to 
diminish its dignity, they have not had the least success, for 
it appears to be independent of all that man can do. There 
is a unity about it which recoils from all ideas of multiplica- 
tion or association. Ireland has actually one Duke; but there 
are many parts of England and of Scotland tbat have their 
one Duke also, and if there should even chance to be another 
it is simply a question which is the rea) one of the two. There 
is, indeed, in the North Midlands a region, called the “ Duk- 


cries,’ where Dukes are supposed to congregate and be nu-| that they “had not the men.” * * 


merous. But to ordinary Englishmen, content to live where 


their lot is cast, there is everywhere, if he is so favoured, “the | was only maturing itself, and scarcely a man whom they could 


Radical Cabinet, a Cabinet of men distinguished only for ser-| Jura. As if alarmed by this result, the remaining elections 


vices or capacity, would have —_ be . > — ludi- | have been postponed uatil next year. The new French loan, 
crous, to the electors disagreeable, and to the y of the nation , ni - tate 
a mere dream. Outside the Whig circle the strongest Liberals, according to the Moniteur, is a decided success—thirty-four 


with the possible or partial exception ot Mr. Cobden, were beld| times the amount asked for having been subscribed. From 
to be excluded from high office by the revolutionary violence of | Constantinople we hear of a serious encounter between the 


oe seen sens, Se Ss, by a 4 sand noha Greeks and‘the Turks, growing out of an alleged violation of 
standing, apd by an ilidefined Dut immentely power 4 F . . al 

etiquette. It was thought quite sufficient concession to inde- the grave of Prince Merdites. The disturbance was finally 
pendent Liberals if one, or at most two, of their number were suppressed by the troops. Admiral Farragut had had an 
admitted to meaningless posts, usually connected with “ busi-| interview with the Sultar, and been given permission to pass 


ness,” permitted, as it were, to sit on high stools just within the) with nis flag-ship through the Dardanelles to Constantinople, 
portals of the sanctuary ; and if they were not quite neglected in 


the distribution of the minor patronage. Great Whigs smiled at should he so desire. It is asserted in Vienna that apprehen- 
the notion of a large infusion of new blood, and the little Whigs | sions are entertained that the recent attempt ata rising against 
asked, with supercilious complacency, wbere was the proof that) the Turkish authority in Bulgaria will be renewed. 


new blood was coming forward. Lord Palmerston in one of 5 : . a ade on the 
his latest speeches defended himself from the charge of bias to- From Rio Janerio we bear that an attack was mad 


wards his caste by declaring that bis caste alone had the leisure | fortress of Humaita, on the 16th ult., by the combined Argen- 

for political life, that if be asked middle-class people to aid his| tine and Brazilian forces, ten thousand strong. The assault 

Government they told him they were too aoe "oo was unsuccessful, and the Allies confess to a loss of 8,000 
et y- ing. : P 

not ture that the Liberals. themselves were not under the io.| Killed and wounded. The Paraguayan loss is unknown. The 

fluence of the same superstition, did not fancy for a long while| hopes of the war party in Brazil, it is said, rested upon the 

success of this enterprise, and its fa‘lure will give great im- 


They had certainly not a Premier, for Mr, Gladstone’s mind petus to the peace movement. In Japan several fierce en- 


Duke.” There may be many angels in heaven, but their visits | indicate at once as ripe for Cabinet office. Even now there are gagements have been fought between the contending factions, 


here are proverbially few aad far between. Dukes may abound 


in haunts of their own, but what appears is “ the Duke.” We | quately, with middle-class men. 


have seen all the gentry and small nobility of a county fall 


back » yard or more, and two thousand resolute Radicals, ripe | proclaimed with universal or even general acceptance the fittest 
for revolution, lose their breath and feel a weakness in the | occupant of the War Office. 


two posts which they cannot fill, cannot even pretend to fill ade-| and it is stated that tke Northern Princes have made a pro- 
There is no Radical General | position to refer all differences for settlement to the arbitra- 
in Parliament, no man outside the old connection who could be} tion of England, Prance, and the United S'ates; and in case 


They could find equals or superi- the latter Powers accept the responsibility, they (the Princes) 


knet-joint, at the unexpected appearance of a Duke. It was | ors to Sir John Pakington, no doubt; bat we are not speaking | will bind themselves to the faithful execution of the arbitra- 
impossible not to worship with the mass. Since that day Mr.| of Sir John Pakingtons, but of unmistakably competent men,/ ment, both on their part and the part of the Mikado. Satsu- 


Disracli has done his best to dispel the happy and ennobling | men with authority euough to say the Army shall be reformed, 


4 : ma’s party had issued a proclamation in the name of the Mi- 
iusion. He has pictured a team of Dukes; he has made one | and reformed thus, under penalties. There is nothing the party > ; ean, : 
oe Banco nt seensanaen - a a Duke as the only | wants so much as a genuinely Liberal soldier, and nothing it kado, condemning all native Christians to death. Several 


remedy for Irish discontent—a Duke ready-made, such as) finds so difficult to secure. 
thoce worshipped in our own sweet “shires.” Better bad we | Foreign Secretary. 

remained in our first faith, that we might still believe in Dukee. He \ ) 
[i is positively affirmed, and not contradicted, that Mr. Dis-| opinions, the discord among Liberals as to the suffrage, has been 
raeli is about to create one, and that Ireland is to make the | 8wept away by the Tories themselves—so utterly swept away, 
Duke, not the Duke Ireland. It is Ireland that is the illusion, | that the “ great demagogue” of a few years since, Mr. Bright, 


Nor bave they outside the Peers aj executions had taken place at Nagasaki and Sandal, withia 
* * 


sixteen miles of Yeddo. 


How dots the care stand now’? The great barrier between 





The Irish Church—The Two Plans. 
In bis address to his constituents in South West Lancashire, 


on the faith of which we are to accept a new Duke, The pa-| is now upon that point rather more conservative than his follow-| Mr. Gladstone points out with admirable precision the dis- 


cific ation of Ireland, after all, did not require a Duke. he| ers. Some few of them still yearn for manhood suffrage, while 
Conservatives thought the younger son of a Duke might do, | he evidently considers that the country has for the present gone 
and when the particular selection reminded the people too | a least sufficiently far in reducing the franchise. 


honesty of Mr. Disracli’s appeals to Protestant feclings. 


Four or five} The agitation for the disestablishment of the Irish Church 


much of Mr. Taper’s panacea, the next thing was a Marquis, | Radicals bave been tried in office, and have succeeded ; no Dew | —~£0 called, as Lord Lytton once said, “ because it is a church 
and one whom nobody could object to, He had not been much | Whig aristocrats have made any decided mark whatever, the} not for the Irish”—is assailed by the Premier and his support- 


ot a statesman, or even a politician, but he had been much | ising men of the highest class being almost all Tories; the im- 
about the Court. He bad learnt the forms ot Royalty, and they | portance of the Upper House as a branch of the great Mecting 


ers as an offence against Protestantism. It is a concession to 


aie no inconsiderable part of Viceroyalty. Those who had sup-| Which controls the Executive has declined, much more declined Re Gaede te Wh Reman Ceielin, coe Seeman te 
posed it his bighest attainment to bea high officer of the| than its importance as a branch of the Legislature; the consti-| volves outrage and peril to the Protestaut religion. That is, 


Household were surprised to find bow well be did the chief] tuencies, immensely enlarged, are declaring everywhere high 
part in the pageant when he got to Dublin Castle. Well, he | CoDfidence in middle-class men—note that the least secure seat 


in a sentence, the ground on which the Government party 


had bl ti { lat the fi ] among candidates of Cabinet rank is that of a really great Peer, qnee to the constey agniest Bir. Gintstens's mectamn, That 
has h troublesome tim it, e first an alarmi : : i Y i 7 
time. —e "The eunouncement (ibat Lord Absreora is to be the headfof the Cavendishes;—and a Middle-Class Ministry bas| there are in Ireland 4,500,000 Roman Catholics, and but 700,- 


made the eecond Duke in the Peerage of Ireland) certainly re 


calls all ihe old instinctive feelings about Dukes. It is rather | We shall get one—the old traditions may prove too strong for 
a shock to the feelings of many among us to be told that Dukes that, and the selection is affected by many influences, past service 


at last passed out of the region of dreams. We do not say that} 000 Episcopalians and between 500,000 and 600,000 Presbyter- 
ians, isa fact not introduced int» the argument. It is, as 


at he eign roe and ege among them, other than the popular choice, We do not stated, a question of faith, not of numbers; end the minority 
“an be made at all by any process exce e order of nature. ‘ ey ‘ . t inci 
‘ ‘Naseitur, non fit,” J the popular aaiee of the rank, Of| ay that we wish to see one, for we still hope to see the Whig| re to be supported on broad Protestant principles. 


course we cannot but know that Marlborough was made a chiefs abandon their most ill-advised reticence, and announce 
Duke, and Wellington; and that there must have been a first | tbat they are willing to accept the results they cannot prevent, to| spect the appeal. 
Duke in every line. They who know a little more are aware | follow 
that every now and then a family bas become so enormously 


Under certain circumstances we could apprecia‘e and re- 


Gladet or el ryea rage : In the mouth of a man like the late Dr. 
r. Gladstone as bumbler and abler men follow him, and] : alle dahil 
to aid in the changes of policy rendered inevitable by the vast Chalmers, for example, a proposal to regulate political action 


rich, and has accumulated so many estates, tit'es, and digni- change in the depositaries of power. They may be invaluable by some well-defined moral and religious principle would be 


ties, that it could not and would not be denied a Dukedom 


and the Minister has had to surrender it, as he had some point - oi : 
to the French or the Americans, It rather squares with the | *hould be Premier, Mr. Childers Home Secretary, Mr. Cardwell 


officers yet if only they will not claim a monopoly of epaulet-| consistent. 


He advocated the endowment of Protestant 
tes. But wedosay that a Ministry in which Mr. Gladstone 


churches on the ground that they are the true churches; and 


: : le would bave withheld State money from the Roman Catholics 
‘ t f a fair field and t t _| Secretary at War, Mr. Lowe Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. ‘ soe: : 
Fo ee ach i od can ee thant | Gonches) Chanecion of the. Exchequer, Mr. Stanweld "bead | 00 the opposite ground. This view, whether right or wrong, 


thanks, 
bear to be compelled to concede a Dukedom. Perhaps w: 


rather like it; and perhaps, too, the commonalty is much dis-| ®4rcely admits of the departmental work the position to which 


We are a patient and much-enduring race, and can|°! tbe Admiralty, Mr." Austin Bruce Minisver of Education, | implies moral discrimination, which is always respectable. 


Mr. Forster Seeretary for India, and Mr. Bright, whose health} mr. Disraeli and Lord Mayo, however, have excluded them- 


pleased when it hears that immense jealousy has been roused | Ye is entitled would involve, Secretary for Ireland, is a Ministry _ oem the cep cae oad consistent men en this 
by the concession, But these are the two qualifications for a| ¥Bich outside the Clubs would be received by the Liberals of | subject by proposing, as a set-off to the liberal measure, the 
Dukedom, and the only two—prodigious merit or overwhelm- Great Britain with no sense of shock, with little surprise, with grant of State assistance to the unencowed clergy of Ireland. 


ing power. If a man beats the French, we make him a Duke 
so much the more if he beats the English by bringing the Min 


.| po idea that the destinies of the nation bad been entrusted to ee : ; 
*| unusual, or incompetent, or untrustworthy hands; and that They met the scheme for establishing equality by abolishing 


ister to his knees. The latter bas been the more frequent |20e Of the changes which have occurred, not Household Suf- the ER, Chased wih a propensl to conte equally by sale- 
claim; but how stands Lord Abercorn’s case in respect to | {@8* itself, is so fraught with meaning and consequences as this.|ing other churches—the Roman Catholic included—to the 


these two modes of acquiring the rank? His merit is not pro-| These are all, without an exception, men who owe nothing to 
digious. His power is not overwhelming. His wealth is not | *i*toeratic influence ; who, with many minor divergencies be- 


endowment level. Itisnota newscheme. Lord Castlereagh 


“ ropounded it as a mea { pacifying Ireland, and it was 
enormous. His ambition is not dangerous. His arrogance is loug properly to the new class of stateeman Radicals ; who are P ee oe - ae ape " = ms ne — : 
not unbearable ; he has not overcome either a French King or | P'ePated within the limits of the Constitution to remodel our | Tevived thirty years afterw Fe ee eee ee See. 
a French Emperor, or half a dozen Marshals, or an English institutions with a view to their efficiency alone. That, since the | The latter advocated the scheme in the midst of a strong anti- 


Prime Minister. He has shown a respectable vegree of merit ; suffrage dispute ended, is becoming the firet test of « Radical— 
does he respect an institution for what it accomplisbes, or 
merely because it is ?—Spectator. 


he has disposed of the Fenians for the present; he has left 
Irish politics very much as they were within the memory of 
man; he is himself a valuable member of society, and justly 
popular both here and in Ireland. But does all this make the 
Duke—the Duke we are to declare to be such spontaneously ? 
Have we really discovered a Duke under the disguise of a bril 
liant Marquis? 


it has sometimes been, we are able to hold cur own. The na 


tion will not rush to do the duty, nor will it think submission mitre ns ERT eae ae 
inevitable. So it will look, perforce, to the Dake-maker, and 
ask whether, under all the circumstances, the Government, the 
occasion, and the Minister are equal to so mighty a birth of 











Maynooth excitement, and was rejected by the Manchester 
constituency as an enemy to Protestantism. To endow Ro- 
man Catholicism—the English Protestants then contended— 
would be to wrong and ivsult the churches already sustained 


If the appeal be to merit, there is scope for | —————"-— 
criticism. If the appeal be to our fears, or our prudence, as 


Pens ABRIB OW, by the State. Whether the same fecling will show itself now, 


_______| remains to be seen. If it does, one of the sources on which 
"| Mr. Disraeli relies tor help will fail. 

Aside from the dishonesty of a ‘‘ No Popery” cry in the 
mouths of candidates whose leader is prepared to pay the 
Roman Catholic priests of Ireland out of the Consolidated 
The only important Home news of the week refers to the | Fund, it must be remembered that the latter have announced 
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time as the creation of a Dukedom. If the deed be at all ques- killing of an agent named Scully by a mob in the vicinity} their refusal in advance. They will not receive what Mr. 
tionable, is it fully gen and authenticated by the great-| of Tipperary, who resisted the agent’s attempted collection of | Disraeli is willing to give; and the endowment process, as a 


ness of the doer? 


hat is the turn which thought will take, 





and will ponder well the spectacle of Mr, Distacli making certain cents, A covener lnquatt sated tn the vendiet of] enensusocd coneiinton, thesetese Sills to the ground. 


Dukes. We can almost hear people saying, ‘“ Let him make “master,” the Jory ot the came Gane dapeerating the conduct 
as many as he pleases ; it matters not.” But that,in our hum-| Of the agent and suggesting the enactment of “ new and more 
ble opinion, is about the most favourable opinion that could 


be pronounced on the matter. 


> _—_ 


A MIDDLE-CLASS MINISTRY. 


In its moral aspect, Mr. Gladstone’s plan has the advantage 
over his rival’s, inasmuch as it establishes religious equality 
liberal laws” to prevent the recurrence of similar scenes. A without doing violence to the convictions of any portion of 
mass meeting of the Tory party at the Sydenham Crystal Pal-| the community. Practically, too, it is preferable, because it 
ace had adopted resolutions expressing in general terms the | satisfies the Irish people, whose discontent with the present 
determination of the party to firmly support the “church, the] state of things even Mr. Disraeli does not declare wholly 


It has become possible, we do not say it is probable or it is ad- | throne, and the constitution.” Hon. Reverdy Johnson arrived | groundless. 


visable, but it has become possible for Great Britain to have g |i? London on the 17th inst. The London journals comment 
Middle-Class Ministry, a Cabinet in which the majority of mem. | %! length, and generally unfavourably, upon the character of 
bers holding substantive office shall be men with no claim but | ‘he late Thaddeus Stevens. The bullion in the vaults of the 





A War-Cloud in Mexico. 
The general reader will probably learn for the first time 


their own ability and the confidence of the nation. That is per. Bank of England had decreased £66,000 during the week end- | that there has recently been imminent danger of the breaking 
haps the greatest, though it has been one of the least noticed, of |G 00 the 20th, and that in the Bank of France 23,000,000/ out of hostilities between Her Majesty’s government and the 


the changes intreduced or completed by the legislation of th 


two years, supplemented as they have been by the extraordinary 
decrease in the prestige of the House of Peers, So immense, 


«| francs during the same period. ill-starred Republic of Mexico. We publish elsewhere an ur- 


From the Continent we learn that a new crisis has occur-| gent appeal from a London weekly to the Home government 


red in the affairs of the Spanish government, the Mini ish di i i i 
indeed, has been the alteration in public sentiment, that many of -_ & » the Minister of | to re-establish diplomatic relations with that country, but the 


our readers will wonder why we think the change so remarkable ; 


War having withdrawn from the cabinet, and the Captain-| present difficulty isin no way connected with the non-resideace 


but they have only to carry their memories back eight years, Generals of Madrid and Barcelona having resigned. In| of a British Minister near the government of President Juarez, 
over the chasm in our history created by the events of 1867, and | France the government had sustained a signal defeat in the | and only illustrates how serious an international misunder- 


they will appreciate its extent. So late as 1860, the idea of a| election of the opposition candidate in the Department of the! standing may arise trom an insignificant cause. Oa the 17th 
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ultimo Lord Denbigh rose in the House of Lords to inquire 
whether it was true that a British frigate was blockading the 
port of S{<zatlan,on the Pacific coast of Mexico, and whether 
apy such blockade had been authorized by Her Majesty in 
Council. In answer to the question, Lord Malmesbury was 
obliged to state that the government knew nothing of the de- 
tails of the affair, but had merely learnt by telegraph that an 
outrage having been commiited on some British seamen, or 
subjects, Commander Bridge had taken upon himself to stop 
the entrance to the port of Mazatlan. Lord Malmesbury 
was, however, able to announce that on the 10th of July the 
Admiralty had received a telegraphic dispatch from Vice-Ad- 
mural Hastings, stating that he had sent urders to Commander 
Bridge to raise the blockade, 

Since this reference to the subject in the House of 
Lords, the American papers bave put us in possession 
of portions of the correspondence between Commander Bridge 
and the Commender-in-Chief of the Mexican forces at Mazat- 
lan, Gen. Ramon Corona. The complaint is that “ on the 16:b 
inst., Mr. Wallace, paymaster of Her Britannic Majesty’s ship, 
Chanticleer, received the sum of $633 from Mr. Fubrkin for 
the use of Her Majesty’s service, and a permit to pass the 
Custom House was procured.” A portion of the money was 
expended; but the rest remained in the hands of the paymas- 
ter. As the Captain writes, “On this officer’s arrival at the 
wharf, in company with myself, he was ordered into the cus- 
tom-house, and told that he was suspected of having money 
in his possession for which no permit had been granted, and 
was ordered to produce the money he had about him.’ He 
then gave up the balance, amounting to $368, and was further 
forced to deliver some money of his owv. Although the per- 
mit was produced, this money was confiscated, and Comman- 
der Bridge was addressed insultingly by the officials. It ap- 
pears that the Mexican authorities acted on the supposition 
tbat the paymaster was engaged in conveying specie on board 
to avoid the export duty. In answer to Commander Bridge’s 
letter, Gen, Corona states that it is not within his jurisdiction 
to adjust the affair, and that “ the Jaws ofthe country referring 
to the jurisdiction of the tribunals of the public treasury must 
be resorted to.” The reply of the British captain is peremp- 
tory. He says that it is not the custom, in cases of insult and 
robbery by officers of any government upon the persons or 
government of any pation, to arrange such matters by a local 
court. “It therefore becomes my duty to inform 
you, tbat, unless the money is repaid on board 
this ship by noon to-morrow, June 19, I shall 
be under the necessity of considering what measures 
I must take to repel the insult offered, and to recover the 
amount illegally abstracted from an officer of Her Majesty’s 
ship under my command.” The General, in reply, repeated 
that he bad nothing to do with the affair, and Commander 
Bridge then wrote a third time, describing a new insult he had 
received—namely, that he had been arrested, taken to the 
Custom-house, forced against a wal), and there searched in the 
roughest and most outrageous manner. He therefore demand- 
ed, firstly, the disavowal by the Government of Mazatlan of 
any participation in the conduct of its officers; secondly, the 
production on board the Chanticleer of the officer offering the 
insult, and his punishment to Commander Bridge's satisfac- 
tion ; thirdly, the payment of the money abstracted from the 
paymaster, together with a proper apology. In default, he 
threatened hostile measures within 24 hours. After another 
letter from the General disclaiming responsibility, Command- 
er Bridge sends his ultimatum as follows:—“ From noon this 
day, the 20th of June, 1868, I shall blockade the port of Ma- 
zatlan and seize such vessels as { may consider necessary, and 
should any resistance be offered, or if my demands set forth 
in communication No. 3 are not acceded to in 48 hours, I shall 
take such further steps to punish the insolence offered as I 
may deem advisable.” The consequence of all this was that 
a blockade was duly proclaimed and enforced as far as re- 
garded Mexican vessels. The American flag was, at the request 
of the British Captain, hoisted over the houses or stores of 
American citizens, and a bombardment was looked upon as 
imminent. Great agitation prevailed, and when some boats 
from the Chanticleer appeared and made a reconnoissance of 
the Custom-house and its surroundings, “ with cannon in po- 
sition, evidently ready to discharge in case of emergency,” the 
agitation rose to the highest point. The artillery and infantry 
“ dashed through the streets to the scene of excitement ;” the 
soldiers repeatedly shouted “‘ Vira la Libertad y Independ. 





exhausted, then war may be resorted to as the last redress for 
& nation’s wounded honour. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 
It appears that an end has been temporarily put to the ca 
reer of that daring Parisian journalist, M. Henri Rochefort, by 
the infliction of a fine and the sentence of imprisonment for run- 
ning counter to the wishes of the Imperial government, That 
such a fate has overtaken one who has recently paralyzed all 
France with wonder at his audacity in bearding the Napoleonic 
lion in hia den, is not so much matter for astonishment as that 
the blow should have been so long delayed. The particular rock 
on which M. Rochefort’s journalistic bark floally foundered, was 
his refusal to print a government communiqué referring to his 
having commented on a case of false imprisonment by the authori- 
ties, which communiqué would have absorbed forty-five out of the 
sixty narrow pages, which comprise the weekly publication enti- 
tled the Lanterne, and which—although only nine numbers*had 
been issued—M Rochefort bad already made so tamous by his 
fearless writing. With reference to the government's request, or 
rather command, M. Rochefort observes: “ The Minist:r of the 
Interior bas, perhaps, not reflected that the amusing pleasautry 
which consists in forcing a journal to insert a communication as 
loug as the journal itself, is equivalent to pure and simple con- 
fiscation. After this document, which is nothiag more than the 
Miteral reproduction of the debate in the Senate, he may eend me 
next Saturday the Memorial de Ste. Héléine, in six volumes, by 
way of answer to three lines of mine on Napoleon I? And on 
the Saturday following, I may be required to insert in the Lan- 
terne, M. Thiers ‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire,’ con- 
sisting not of six but of twenty-two volumes. ‘his truly puerile 
mode of eluding the new law on the Press and of confiscating 
property, may be compatible with the dignity of the present go- 
vernment, but in law is absolutely inadmissible. . . . Nowas 
no one is bound to attempt what is impossib’e, I shall be obliged 
to carry this affair before the competent tribunals, and these 
will decide whether there is not an abuse of power and a false 
interpretation of a law, which the application sought to be made 
of it renders impossible of execution.” LaTER.—It appears that 
Mr. Rochfort fically published the communiqué in question, and 
the action commenced by the government for not publishing it at 
first, resulted in the imposition of a trifling fine. The fine of 
10,000f. and the sentence to imprisonment for one year, which the 
Cable informed us bad been imposed “ in his abeence,” must have 
reference to some new lapsus the details of which have not yet 
reached us. 
One of the most amusing and best sustained literary con:rover- 
ties of modern times, is that now being carried onin the columns 
of the Eaglish Press relative to the authenticity of a poem attri 
buted to Milton. We have already given the poem itself, as 
well as the views of several of the parties to the controversy, in 
the Albion. To comprehend it thoroughly, however, it should 
be understoood that the poem has long been kaown to students 
of Englieh literature who have had access to the British Museum, 
but that it remained for Prof. Morley, of University College, 
London, to assert its genuineness as a production of the author 
of ‘ Paradise Lost.” It is written on a blank leaf of an early 
edition of Milton’s poems, and signed J. (or P.) M. Ober, 1647. 
It is asserted, and denied, that the handwriting is Milton’s and 
that the signature is J. M.and not P.M. The opinion of the 
experts, however, seems to lean toward the latter reading. 
The controversy bas been mainly carried on by Prof. Morley 
and Mr. Hepworth Dixon, of the Atheneum, on one side, and 
by Lord Winchelsea, Mr. Edward Bond, of the British Mu- 
seum, snd several anonymous writers, on the other. Prof. 
Morley’s communications have been characterized by great in- 
genuity, considerable research, and constant courtesy. Lord 
Winchelsea, on the other hand, has been exceedingly sarcastic, 
not very argumentative, and bas dealt too freely in sweeping and 
unsupported assertions. Mr Dixon has displayed a considera- 
ble acquaintance with the minor English poets contemporary 
with, or immediately succeeding the era of, Milton, but has fre- 
quently lost his temper under the sharp attacks of bis noble op- 
ponent. The best arguments,in our opinion, have been offered 
by parties signing only initials to their communications. 
One of these, in a note of half a dazen lines, suggerted a doubt 
which has since given rise to columns of learned disquisition. 
The doubt was whether Milton could have written the line 

“ Make their own tears their Helicon,” 


knowing, as he must have done, that Helicon was the name of a 








cia!’ and then yelled.” Thousands of people were in the 
streets, “and the tops of the houses and elsewhere looked as 
if the people were bewildered.” The inhabitants discussed the 
affair excitedly, “and the most blood-thirsty say publicly that 
it the Chanticleer bombards the town, they will immediately 
seize all the English citizens and butcher them without 
mercy.” 

Such is the pass to which'the relations of one power with 
another may be brought by a dispute between a naval officer 
and the authorities of a small seaport. While Commander 
Bridge had undoubtedly the right on his side, he was never- 
theless too hasty in resorting to hostilities. Such an occur- 
rence should have been referred to the proper authorities and 
made the subject of a formal correspondence, after which it 
woul! have been time enough for a declaration of war. If 
Commander Bridge was right in the course he pursued, there 
is no prophesying at wha{ moment Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment may not be plunged into war, for causes which may aot 
be known in England until after hostilities have actually been 
commenced, and it is too late to withdraw. International 
difficulties should, whenever practicable, be settled by friendly 


in, and not of a fountain. To this it has been re- 
plied that this use of the word was common at the period when 
Milton wrote among his bunbler eotemporaries, and Mr. Dixon 
has brought forward a long list of authorities in support of the 
assertion. It is urged, however, that so critical a scholar, and 
one so learned in geography as Milton, could not have fallen into 
60 loose a habit. A second initial writer has noted another se- 
rious objection. He says: “ On the queetion of the internal evi- 
dence of the alleged new poem by Milton, it may be remembered 
that the pronoun ‘its’ used in the possessive case, is of late intro- 
duction ; and though it was known in Milton’s time, it was little 
used, especially in poetry. The word does not occur in the au- 
thorized translation of the Bible, nor, I believe, in Milton’s 
poems, and is only used three times in Shakspeare. In the 
Epitaph it occurs four times.” It will be seen that this argu- 
ment raises the question, whether the Epitaph may not after all 
be a more recent production, and not belong at all to the Mil- 
tonic period. At the present writing, the weight of argument 
seems to be opposed to the hypothesis of the poem being Mil- 
ton’s production. It is perhaps in his style, but if by the 
great master, is evidently a rough sketch which the author in- 
tended subsequently to polish into a more perfect form of 





controversy and discussion. When peaceful arguments are 


sAusiec. 


“ Barbe Bleue” will enter upon its sixth* week on Monday, a 
pronounced success. The excellent acting and singing of the 
several artists, together with the genuine merit of the work itself, 
have contributed to this result. Mile. Irma is the jewel of pea- 
sant girls, and the most insouciant of Bluebeard’s many wives, M. 
Aujac nightly grows in the public estimation by the dashing, and 
at the same time most careful and musician-like interpretation of 
his role. Although Mr. Bateman has on his hands two complete 
opera bouffe companies, but one of which can be made available in 
“ Barbe Bleue,” that charming work is not for the present to be 
withdrawn. The original troupe with Mile. Tostée, who has re- 
turned from Paris, at its head, will be sent upon a triumphal pro- 
gress through the Provinces. This provincial season, we are 
happy to inform our Canadian readers, will be inaugurated by a 
briet series of performances at Montreal on the 3lstinst. Thence 
the troupe will marchon Quebec, and having captured that an- 
cient fortification, will slowly retreat through Canada to Chicago. 
As this is the first visit of these excellent artists to the New Do- 
minion, we bespeak for them a cordial welcome. Their perfor- 
mances wil) be found to be unique and most entertaining, and the 
season will affurd our Northern friends an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance, through his works, of the vivacious Offenbach, 
not to know whom, in the estimation of the fashionable world 
of to-day, is to argue oneself unknown. 

__ aS 


Brawma. 

The theatrical bill for the week has afforded no novelty—the 
reigning attractions drawing sutliciently for present managerial 
purposes, although * Foul Play,’’ through some difliculty with the 
management, has been withdrawn from the New York theatre, 
bat will be brought out again on Monday at the Broadway. 
The rapid approach of the regular fall and winter season, how- 
ever, willsoon change tout cela. The feature of this period of 
the dramatic year, will be the new places of entertainment that 
will be opened for the firat time to the public, as well as those 
which have been entirely ‘‘ reconstructed.’’ Among the latter 
Wood's Museum first attracts notice. This house wil! be opened 
on the 3lst inst. There will be, besides a carefully selected Mu- 
seum of curiosities, a number of living marvels, brute and hu- 
man, which will appeal to the sense of the wonderful in the young 
and rising generation. The theatre connected with this establish- 
ment will depend upon Miss Maggie Mitchell, in a new play en- 
titled ‘* Lorlie,” for the opening attraction. Following close 
upon Miss Mitchell's engagement, will come that of Miss Lydia 
Thompson and an English burlesque company now on thelr way 
across the Atlantic. Besides these performances which are to 
be given in the evening, we are promised a series of afternoon 
entertainments in the shape of English operettas, the leading 
parts in which will be sustained by the Misses Galton, nieces of 
Miss Louisa Pyne. By these announcements It will be seen that 
the new manager has lost none of the energy which has character- 
ized his theatrical enterprises in other localities. Mr. Brougham 
will open at an early dete in the cosyjtheatre on Twenty-fourth- 
street, just out of Fifth avenue, which has been enlarged and 
greatly improved in its interior appointments. In Mr. Brougham's 
company, will be Miss Effie Germon [introduced to the New 
York public in the “ Lottery of Life ;”"} Miss Cornclia Jefferson, 
who made her début at the Olympic, and Mr. Charles Hale, one 
of the best low comedians upon the local stage, besides several 
other popular favourites. Mr. Booth’s theatre will probably not 
be ready for occupancy before January. Among the company will 
be Mies Mary McVikar, a lady who has gained renown as @ trage- 
dienne in the provinces, Miss Fanny Morant, Jate of Wa!lack’s and 
Messrs. Fenno, Barrow and Mr. Henry Langdon of the Boston 
and California theatres. Mr. Mark Smith will be the stage mana, 
ger and Mr. Magonigle the busi ager. The opening at- 
traction will probably be ‘ Romeo and Juliet.” At Pike’s Opera 
house, the idea of opera bouffe having been for the present 
band 1, the eetablish t will jbe opened with our 
old friend, M. de Pol, of ‘ Devil's Auction” memory, 
who, nothing daunted by past failure, has imported another 
ballet troupe, said to be even more fascinating than the first. 
Among the new comers are Mile. Leonilda Croce; Amalia Moro- 
sini, who is said to come to us fresh from enthralling the subjects 
of the Sublime Porte; Mile. Vitaly and others. Mile. Blasini, 
whom the public already know as an excellent danseuse, will be 
of the troupe. Of the old theatres, the Broadway is to be open 
ed for the regular season by Mrs. Lander, who will be followed 
by the Florences ina new comedy on the 28th proximo, The 
new stock company will comprise Mmes. Kate Newton, G. H. 
Gilbert, Ella Turner and Messrs. McKee Rankin, J. BE. Carden, 
J. C. Williamson [late of Wallack’s}, Heild (of the old Park}, and 
J.H. Jack. in November Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams will 
produce a drama written for them by Mr. John Brougham and 
entitled the “ Emerald Ring.” At the New York theatre it is 
understood that an adaptation of “Barbe Bleue” will be the 
opening attraction of the fall season. At the other theatres 
nothing is yet positively announced. We may expect, however, 
something novel and intrinsically valuable at each. The Wal- 
lackian repast will, of course, be of the first quality; at the 
Olympic, the public is sure to patronize—judging from the past 
year’s experience—whatever may be offered. Taken altogether 
the prospect is a most encouraging one for the amusement- 
seeker, who will be exacting indeed, if, among so many different 
styles of dramatic entertainment, he finds not something to his 
taste. 














Facts and Fanctes. 


The American yacht Sappho, which recently arrived at 
Cowes, has issued a general e to the yachtmen of 
England for a race. Four yachts hd accepted, and the race 
was to have been sailed on the 21st Inst——--———-A._ select’ 
ed eleven from the most celebrated cricketers of Eng} 
land will sail from Liverpool, Beptember 2, and arrive 
in New York about the 12th or 13th. They will play 
in this city, Boston, Philadelphia and Montreal. 
We learn from the record of the proceedings of the An- 
thropological Society of London, that Dr. M. H. es 
well-known surgeon of this city—bas been elected a Fellow 
of the Society and appointed to act as its secretary in New 
York. ——Notwithstanding thes the Channel Islands 











poetical beauty. 


have not suffered so much from the drought as Epgland, 
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owing to the heavy dews tha! have been experienced in the 
islands, vegetable and dairy produce are rising in price. A 
small cabbage fetches 3d., and butter is 1s. 7d. per lb.—a 
most extraordinary price for Guernsey and Jersey.— 
In the Chapel Royal attached to Kensirgton Palace the 
service is carried on entirely wiihout music.- There 
is such a paucity of money in the Portuguese treasury, that 
King Louis bas decided on ¢elling 45,000,000 francs’ worth of 
precious stones for the benefit of the aation.— It is 
stated that the Fiench Government has given permission to 
General Prim to reside at Vichy. On the 81st ult. 
the whole school left Eton for the Midsummer holidays, 
which will extend to eight weeks, an extra week being given 
in consequence of the birth of a Princess in the family of the 
Prince of Wales. This great echooi now numbers 907 boys, 
an increase of 71 since Euster. —A bust of the late 
Lord Brougham is to be placed in the London Guildhall by 
the Court of Common Council ———Viscount Harding 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Thomas Carlyle as a trustee 
of the National Portrait Gallery. —It may be men- 
tioned that since October Javt no fewer tian four law Lords 
have been removed by death—Lord Kingsdown, Wensleydale, 
Brougham, and Cranwortb. The oldest member of the high- 
est court of appeal is Lord St. Leonards, who is now in bis 
eighty-eigbth year, and bas withdrawn from pubiliciie 












































A map sixty-eight ycars of age, who has! cen married four 
times, bas Jately presented at the baptismal font his thirty-first 
child. Horrid man! -——— The Marquis de Caux, who 
bas married Mile Adelita Patti, is the son of Count Louis 
Henri de Caux, who was minister of France at Hanover, and 
Hersilie Sophie Caroline de Ve' aoges, remarried to the Duke 


de Valmy. The sister of the Marquis, granddaughter of Mgr. 
the Count and Madame the Countess de Cham'ord, married 
the Duke d’Antripalde. The Duke and Duchess de Valmy 
are in Londov.— Under the pleasart ttle of the “* Game 
of Death,” Mons. Paul Féval is preparing 4 sen-ation drama 
for a Paris theatre. ——Richard Wagner ‘s reported to 
have qu tted Munich in disgus! at the fadure of his last opera, 
the Meister-Singer von Nurenbderg, and to be seriously ill at 
Zurich. —— The waiters who brought an action against 
the Mayor of Leeds for payment of their services on the oc- 
casion of the ball given in honour of the Prince of Wales at 
the Town Hal), have had a decision in their favour. The 
sum of 12s, 6d. was tendered to each of them as sufficient 
payment, but they bave been awarced 15s, each by the county 
court judge. ——A sea captain, trading regularly to the 
African coast, was invited to meet a committee of a society 
for the evangelisation of Africa. Among numerous questions 
touching the religion of the African races, he was asked, “‘ Do 
the subjects of King Dahomey keep Sunday?” “ Keep Sun- 
day ?” he replied; “yes, and every other aarned thing they 
cin lay their hands on.” The new company of the 
Bouflés Parisiens is to open with Coscoletto, an operetta written 
by M. Offenbach for Ems. This popular composer has pro- 
mised to the Bouffés three acts per annum from his industrious 
pe Alexander Dumas bas just finished a drama 
entitled La Mort de Porthos, It will be produced either at 
the Udéon or Porte Saint Martin.— L’Enfant Prodigue, 
a new drama by M. Becque, is the next novelty at the Vaude- 
ville. Delannoy Saint Germain and Mile. Lé nide Leblanc 
will play the principal parts.—— A Parisian lady, Ma- 
dame X——, was informed that bir husbend had just died in 
apasylum. “Ah!” replied madame, without emotion, “ mis- 
fortunes never come singly! This morning my poor dog, 
Azore, was greatly troubled with indigestion !’— A 
French deputy having stated that the theatres poison the 
public miud, a joker confirms the statement, and says that 
the poison used ie arsenic (art sceniqgue) —-——-——An enter- 
prising perfumer annouaces for saie in the neighbourhood of 
one of the most frequented chapels in Paris, « toilet vinegar 
called ‘Tbe Immaculate Conception.” He gives with each 
bottle a pau:pblet on this dogma. A discovery bas 
been made by two members of the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, of a new Jamp which will burn without contact with 
the air—if used it will renver an explosion in the mines, from 
foul air, impossible. — Augustin Liurbide, brother of 
the Prince Iturbide who was adopted by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, now keeps a beer-shop at Courbevoie, in the suburbs 
of Paris.————-——The Chateau de Beauregard, formerly 
the property of Miss Howard, and now belonging to her son, 
the Geant de Bechevet, is for sale. Four millions of francs 
are asked for it, The ex-King of Hanover, who wishes to re- 
side in France, has some idea of buying the p'ace.—— 












































tian of the late Mr. Alfred Mellon, has been revived under the 
direction of Mr. F. Kingsbury At the annual fetes 
which bave just taken place at Brussels, a military drama was 
performed, in which the storming of Magdala by the British 
troops and the capture of Theodore were represented.——_—— 
An old saying, says Punch, bids people “ throw out tubs to 
catch a whale.” The Admiralty in ship building. observes 
this proverb in part. It throws out tubs, but catches no 
whales.————-An unusual number of butterflies have made 
their appearance in the neighbourhood of Southampton, and 
a plague of caterpillars will, it is expected, be the result. 
The “ girdle” railways around the city of Paris are 
adopting new second-class carriages, in which those who de- 
sire to trave! on the roof will have themselves protected from 
the wind and dust by giass slides placed on the sides of the 
imperiale—_———-A grand spectacular play, entitled “The 
Conquest of Magdala,” is in preparation at Astley’s Theatre. 
The t of the Prince of Wales's will pro- 
duce & new comedy by the author of “ Black Sheep.” 
It is reported that, at the close of the present Parliament, the 
Queen intends to confer the Garter on the Prime Minister. 
——The list of lady managers of theatres is increasing. 
The latest addition is Miss Agnes Cameron, who has noder- 
taken the management of Astley’s. This lady will make her 
appearance for the first time on the British stage in the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli’s tragic play of “ Alarcos.”— —— 
The forty-tirst show in connection wtih the Highland and 
Agricul'ural Society of Scotland, was opened at Aberdeen on 
the 28tb ult. with every prospect of a successful meeting. The 
Duke of Buccleuch presided at the dinner in the evening. 
— General Garibaldi bas addressed the following let- 
ter to M. Lombord-Martin :— My dear Lombard, Tell Mme. 
Lombord that I felicitate her in rejecting from her child the 
bunds of the priests. They are greater enemies to the human 
race than the plague. The next council will prove it once 
more. Ask your wife to kiss my god-child for me. Your 
book on the campaign of October will do much good.—I am 
gratefully yours, GARIBALDI.” —Mr. George Cattermole, 
R.A , has died in the sixty-eighth year of his age, at Clapham. 
Mr. Cattermole was elected R.A. in 1848.————— Winder- 
mere Lake, which is fed trom a hundred mountain streams, 1s 
nearly four feet lower than it has been known for 50 years. 
Nearly all the mills have been compelled to stop.———The 
Ioternational Telegraph Conference at Vienna bas just finished 
its labours. The conference bestowed special attention upon 
the Indian service, and it was decided that on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1869, the price of telegrams from London to Calcutta 
should be reduced from 120f. to 71f., and that various special 
lines should be established to evsure certain and rapid com- 
munication between Europe and India. The jour- 
neymen bakers of Berlin have given notice that they will 
strike if night employment is not abolished and the number 
ot bands increased. 




















Obituary. 


In London, J. B. Bowles, late Capt. 23d Regt. Bombay Native 
Infantry.—At New Brighton, Liverpool, Capt. W. H. Molyneux, 
RK.N.—At Edinburgh, Capt. G. A. Irving.—At Sandy Point, in the 
Straits of Magellan, Lieut. S. R. Hamilton, of H.M.8, Pylades.— 
At Winchester, C. H. Tongue, Lieut. 24 W. IL. Regiment.—At 
Auckland, New Zealand, I. Maclver, late Capt. in 14 t.—At 
Brading, Isle of Wight, Capt. A. Kingston, R.N.—8. W. Williams, 
late of the 2d W. 1. Regt.—At Bitterne, near Southampton, W. B. 
Dickson, Comm. in the late L_ N.—At Dover, H. A. G. Todd, 
Lieut. and Adjutant 4th [K.O.R.] Regt—At Kensington Palace, 
Lady I. Wemyss.—At Agra, J. Naismaith, M.D., Deputy-Inspec.- 
General of Hospitals. 





Arup. 


The following deaths were officially announced during July: 
—General Hon. Sir Hugh Arbuthnott, K.C.B., Col. 79th Foot. 
Colonels :—John Cormick, Lieut.-Col. 20th Ft, Aldershot ; Hugh 
Smith, CB, Mejor Unattached and Assist-Adjutant-Gen., Gib- 
raltar. Lieut-Cols: Arthur Edward Valette Ponsonby, 12th Ft; 
Edward Charles Butler, Major 36th Ft; Lewis John Armadee 
Armit, Capt half-pay Royal Engineers, Jersey. Majors: Oliver 
Fry, Capt ret full pay Royal Artillery, Blackrock, County Dub 
lin; Henry Blinkborn, half-pay, late 25th Ft, and Superinten- 
dent of Riding Dep Cavalry Dep; Francis Richard Taylor, Capt 
half-pay, 44th Ft, and Instructor of Military Surveying, Royal 
Mil College, drowned. Captains: G. C. Martin, Royal Artil- 
lery, Kamptee ; Charles Edward Delaforse, 2nd Capt RI Artil 3 





A paper is about to be started in Paris called Zhe Blister, 
Here is a specimen of a French conundrum: Why 
is a journalist bappier than a King? Because he chooses his 
subjects ! ———The Prince Imperial is expected next 
winter to inhabit the Elyrée Palace with an establishment of 
his own. The entire restoration of the cathedral at 
Notre Dame, Paris, commenced twenty years ago, is at this 
moment being terminated by fixing a railing all round it to 
protect the siructure throughout its extent. This is the last 
operation of the whole works undertaken to give this magnifi- 
cent building the physiognomy which it possessed when first 
erected in 1447. A memorial to the Corporation of Lon- 
don is being signed by the smack owners of Yarmouth against 
the proposed removal of the fish-market at Builingsgate —-— 
AjGlasgow paper says that Mr. John Bright, M.P, is suffer- 
ing considerably from the effects of Lis arduous parliamen- 
tary duties, and will require an uninterrupted course of relax- 
ation and quietness to renovate his bealty. Three large 
fleets are at present auchoreJ in L[taliau waters :—Adwiral 
Boutakoff, with the Russian vessels under his command, is at 
Brindisi ; the English Squadron is at Ancona ; aud the Italian 
at Cagliari, in Sardinia. ——The King of Ltaly was 
present On the evening of the 2ist ult. at the first representa- 
tion of a new drama given at the Politeama Theatre of Fior- 
ence on the subject of *‘ Theodorus, King of Abyssinia.” 
When, asks Punch, does an Editor play a singular trick with 
grammar? When he Declines an Article ——The new 
opera-house at Vienna is making rapid progress, but it is not 
expected to be completed until the middle of next February. 
—The following eugsgements are already made for 


























the Italiens for the next season:—Prima donne: Adelina 
Patti, I. de Murska, Grossi, Krauss, Ricci, Kovello. Tenori: 
Tamberlik, Nicolini, Fraschini, Palermi, Ubaldi. Baritones: 


Delle-Sedie, Verger, Steller, Agnesi. Bussi: Ciampi, Zanelli, 
Wallenreiter, Mercuriali, and Fallar. The French 
papers announce the arrival of the carriages and horses of the 
Queen of England at Boulogne, on their way to Lucerne, in 
Switzerland — Punch says: Some of our contempo- 
raries have recently published some interesting communica 
tions concerning the adulteration of food, and one paper bas 
contained some rather surprising articleson London mulk. In 
our opinion, however, the dest article on milk is—cream. 
The Italian Parliament has just passed a bill according pen- 
sions to the widows and orphans of doctors who have died in 
attending cholera patients.— — The London Orchestral 

















George Oliver Evans, Ri Marine Light Infantry, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia ; James Wilson, half-pay, Coldstream Gds. Lieutenants: 
Henry Arthur Grey Todd, Adjt 4th Ft; Walter de Warrenne 
Waller, 57th Ft, found dead in his quarters; John E. M. Sperrin, 
Isle of Man, 95th Ft; James M‘Dermott, balf-pay, 20h Dra- 
goons; Ferdinand de Brandis, half-pay Artil, King’s German 
Legion; Nicholas de Miniussir, half-pay, 1st Light Infantry, 
King’s German Legion, Valencia, osign: Whitney Robert 
M'Cally, 3rd Ft. Quartermasters: William Cresdee, 13th Hus- 
sars, Liverpool; Wm. Walsh Monk, 17th Ft; George Miller, 
half-pay, 2nd Life Gds, Lewisham ; Thomas Bennett, Capt, half. 
ey late 14th Hussars, Notting-hill. Surgeon: omas 
‘Sheehy, M.D., Staff, Vevey, Switzerland. Assist-Surgeon: 
Jobn Denis Healy, 15th Ft, Bermuda. Veterinary Surgeon (1st 
Class): Gabriel I. Rollings, Ri Artil, Koomaylee, Abyssinia. 
Purveyor: Richard Maitland Lonsdale, half-pay. Chaplain (3rd 
class): Rev. Alexander Henderson, Warley. Superintendent of 
Stores: C. 8. Elliott, Annesley Bay, Abyssinia. Aesist-Superin- 
tendeut of Stores: W. T. Forster.——Capts. Moffatt aud Dash- 
wood, of the Ist batt, 15th Regt., are to join the service compa- 
nies at Bermuda, being relieved at the depot by Capts. Hallowes 
aod Heaton.——The list of rewards for service in Abyssinia will 
include the promotion of Sir Charles Staveley to the rank of 
major-general. Sir Charles stands thirty-sixth on the list of cols., 
aod, under ordinary circumstances, would not obtain this ste 
for about two years. His advancement will not interfere wi 
that of the other colonels, who will be taken up as vacancies oc- 
cur on the generals’ list, Sir Charles Staveley§being retained as 
® supernumerary Major-general until the time at which his pro- 
motion by senority would take place, when he will belong to the 
fixed establishment. Sir R. P. Douglas’s period of service at 
the Cape will shortly expire, and it is reported that he will be 
succeeded by Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, Sir A. Spencer, K.C.B., now 
about to vacate the command of the Western district. The 
Royal Commission on Military Education, following the example 
of that on Courts-Martial, has adjourned its sittings to Novem- 
ber next. Major-Gen. P. M. N. Guy, C.B., who lately com- 
manded the troops in China, will succeed Lieut.-Gen. Burke Cup- 
page as Lieut.-Governor of Jersey ——The Secretary of State 
has decided that, under the provisions of her Majesty’s Warrant 
of 29th June, 1867, every soldier now serving who has re-en- 
gaged, or has re-entered the Army after having completed his 
first term of service, is entitled to the additional pay of 1d. ada: 
granted by that Warrant. The words “ within one year of 
discharge to complete a total period of twenty-one or twenty- 














Union, which achieved so much popularity under the direc- 


four years’ service” in the 3rd and 4th line of paragraph 7 of 


Clause 49, Army Circulars, 1867, are, therefore, cancelled, ag 
aleo the words “to establish their claim to the additional 1d. a 
day granted under the Royal Warrant of 29th June last” in the 
first paragraph of Clause 10. Army Circulars, 1868-——Sir B. 
C. Pine has been appointed Governor of Western Australia. —— 
In case Lord Napier takes the Indian command, the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Military Member of Council, and the Secretary to 
Government will all belong to the British Indian service. 
Says the Army and Navy Gazette: The “ medal mania” is a 
very serious form of disease which is doing mischief in the Army. 
* As ifincrease of appetite did ng by what it fed on,” men 
who already look like the front of a hardware shop are anxious 
for more metal plates to gratify this craving. In addition to 
medals for Abyssinia we are to have medals for New Zealand— 
nay, for all we know to the contrary, the demand for an Um- 
beyla medal may be granted. The Great Duke was too much 
the other way perhaps, but he certainly erred on the right side. 
The habit of sowing the hearts of a whole army broadcast with 
medals for every campaign is going to ludicrous proportions, and 
if it goes on our soldiers will be like men in armour. This week 
we have received letters advocating a medal for Umbeyla, a 
medal for Bhootan, of course the medal for New Zealand, and 
“a distinctive mark for the troops engaged on the Canadian fron- 
tier during the Fenian aggression,” to add to the military “ plate- 
chest.” Why not have, assome correspondents est, & gene- 
ral war service decoration, which would be availa’ for New 
Zealand, Umbeyla, and wars in partibus infidelium ? Chamber- 
lain and Garvock’s force had hard fighting and trying service, 
as any one who reads Adye’s unpretending and interesting 
volume must admit. The French call it the “ decoromanie” and 
the “rubanmanie,” and the Mouwiteur de l Armée lately ridiculed 
it by the pen of Barberousse, Corporal Sapeur, un 101e., as a sort 
of jealousy of women. Are “heroes” to be attracted by these 
medals as larks are drawn to the net by mirrors ?——The exact 
namber of eorolled Volunteers is 187,864. 





War-Orrics.—Ensign H L Green to be Lt b-p in 61st Ft, v R 
W J Burton, who ret. Gent Cadet F H England, from the Royal 
Mil College, to be En b-p, v Green. Ensign H Monck to be 
Lieut b-p in Rifle Brigade, v J Dunlop, who ret; F H Thorold, 
Gent, to be En b-p, v Monck. 


Navy 


Her Majesty’s Navy is urgently in want of medical officers, 
but with increased pay, and other advantages which the Lorde of 
the Admiralty offer to gentlemen qualified to enter the service, 
they cannot induce a sufficient number to come forwar4 to satia- 
fy the requisite demands. In the quarter ending the 30th of 
June, we find that t»o assistant-surgeons died and two resigned. 
Since then eight candidates have passed at Somerset House, but 
one was within a few days su uent to his admission dismissed 
for drunkenness. There are at the present moment twenty-three 
surgeons doing duty instead of assistant-surgeons, and many 
ships are carrying one medical officer where there would be am- 
ple employment for two. It is stated that Lord 
Clarence Paget will not return home from the Mediterranean so 
soon as was lately mentioned. It appears that his lordship is a 
candidate to represent Anglesea in the new Parliament, and as 
his election could take place during bis absence, he expressed a 
wish that he should be permitted to hold bis preeent command 
until the spring of 1869. We understand that the Government 
have declined to accede to his request, and it will, therefore, be 
for bis lordship to decide upon the course most convenient for 
him to follow. In naval circles it is believed that Lord Clarence 
will decide upon retaining his command until it runs its natural 
course. ————-——Thhe English Mediterranean squadron, under 
the command of Lord Clarence Paget, has just passed some days 
in the waters of Venice. A grand banquet was given at the Ho- 
tel Danieli by the officers of the Italian vessels ps to those of 
the English ships. Ninety sat down to dinner. Adjutant-General 
Clavisana proposed the health of the Queen, people, and Navy of 
England, to which Lord Clarence Paget replied in the following 
terms :—“ Our arrival in these waters has been for me one of the 
happiest events in consequence of the truly princely way in 
which we have been reeeived by our hosts. Our Government, in 
sending us out for our cruise, said :—' In Italy go wherever you 
like, because Italy is our friend ;’ and we have received the con- 
firmation of this truth, because everywhere we have met with a 
truly brotherly reception.” After dioner all the English officers 
were conducted in gondolas, expressly decked out and illuminat- 
ed, along the Grand Canal, bands of music playing serenades in 
their honour. This festive serenade war Lae ome dr until after 
midnight. The admiral, on his side, organised a ball on board 
the Caledonia, to which the elite of Venetian society was invited. 
The guests, consisting of 40 elegantly-dressed ladies and 150 gen. 
tlemen, were conveyed on board by the steam dispatch t 
Psyche. The Caledonia, a magnificent vessel, carrying 24 heavy 
Armstrong guns, was dressed out with flags for the occasion. 
At half-past four the prefect and the other guests arrived, and 
were received with a salvo of honour. Dancing then commenc- 
ed, the quadrille of honour including 30 p Lady Cl 
Paget danced with the Italian Admiral Longo, and the Princess 
Giovanelli with Admiral Paget. The wind having freshen- 
ed, the guests took their departure at seven o’clock. The 
English fleet left for Trieste in the early morning. 
We regret to announce the death of Admiral Walcott, M.P. for 
Christchurch, at Winkton Lodge, Hants. The deceased admiral, 
who was in his 79th year, entered the Navy in 1808, and served 
= oe distinction under Sir Samuel Hood. He first ad- 
dr the electors of Christchurch as a Conservative at the 
general election of 1852, and held the seat since then. 
admiral fought one of the most determined and successful actions 
with pirates in the West Indies on record, and fairly earned the 
decoration of the “ Bath,” which was only kept from him by the 
mere want of precedent.——His Royal Highness the e of 
Edinburgh has given his support to the Royal Naval Club, 
Portsmouth, by becoming a life member.——The Jnconstant is 
rapidly a completion, and will, it is ho be ready 
for sea early next year. She is a remarkable ship. ith lines 
nearly as fine as her Majesty's ht Victoria and Albert, and 
ines which are to develop 6, indicated horse power, it is 
believed that she will attain a speed far beyond that of the 
finest frigate ever launched. She will also carry the most for- 
midable armament yet afloat, having on her maindeck an arma- 
ment of 12} ton guns—not inferior to that of the ironclad 
Bellerophon, which is the most powerful yet afloat in a sea- 
going ship, and on her upper deck half-a-dozen 7-ton guns for 
chasing and distant firing. The Inconstant, although built 
throughout of iron to withstand the enormous strain of her 
powerful engines upoa her extremely fine lines, will neverthelees 
have a coppered bottom to enable her to keep the sea without 
fouling, and a lifting screw to allow her to have the full advan- 
tage of her large spread of canvas. She will be manned by 600 
men, and carry provisions for six months. 


APPporrTmsnts.—Commander—H Fawkes, to Cracker; C W 
Manthorp to Revenge ; R Elliot, to Dawntless.—Licutenants—C J 











Se Oeet Adelaide, to Penelope; H D Macaulay to Royal 
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New Publications. 


If any writer of the time possesses the faculty of interesting 
his readers in his work, it is Mr. Wilkie Collins. Indeed, he 
possesses it in so great a degree as to withdraw attention 
from other faculties of his, which are full as worthy of admi- 
ration. The mass of his readers are so astounded at his skill 
in concocting and unravelling plots, that they forget to ob- 
serve his skill in delineating character. He has not the breadth 
and variety of Dickens and Thackeray in this respect, and, 
fortunately for him, the work which he sets himself does not 
demand these qualities; but what he does in the shape of 
character is always well done. Given his plots, we feel that 
they might be developed by puppets, instead of the individual 
men and women whom he creates to develop them: they 
might also be merely narrated, and yet be very effective: as 
it is, however, they are acted out thoroughly, and with as 
near an approach to actual life as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Zhe Moonstone, his latest fiction, which the Har- 
pers have just published, is an instance of this, the characters, 
and the scenes through which they move, being exceedingly 
life-like. We don’t believe that there ever was such a diamond 
as he describes, or that itever set so many diverse interests in 
motion; but there is no reason why it should not have existed» 
and have been the centre of just such mysteries and miseries. 
The story is an exceedingly complicated one, so complicated 
that it is a'most impossible to give any idea of it in a para- 
gtaph. But, briefly, the Moonstone is a great diamond which 
was stolen from the head of a Hindu idol at the close of the 
last century, and brought to England by its possessor, to 
whom it was rather a curse than a blessing. Tbe Brahmins 
in whose charge it was while in the temple of the deity, fol- 
lowed it to England, with the object, of course, of recovering 
it, by any means. When they died their places were filled by 
other Biabmins, as determined aud as wary as themselves. 
Fifty years, or thereabouts, pass away, and the Moonstone is 
left by will to the niece of the person who stole it, and, as it 
would seem, with the design of bringing misfortune upon her. 
Placed in her possession on her twenty-first birthday, it is 
stolen the same night—by whom? Three Indian jugglers 
bad been hovering around the neighbourhood, and had even 
given epecimens of their juggling tothe birthday guests. They 
are arrested, and locked up in jail, but the diamond is not found 
upon them, nor is there any reason to suspect that they were 
the thieves: in fact, they prove an alibi, and are discharged. 
But who stole the diamond? A couple of local detectives 
are sent for, and they succeed in getting all the servants by 
the ears with their suspicions, but nothing is discovered, ex- 
cept that the detectives don’t understand their business. The 
great Sergeant Cuff comes down from London, and makes 
some important discoveries, which tend to throw suspicion 
upon one of the servants of the establishment, who certainly 
acts very strangely. Then the young lady to whom the 
diamond belonged, is suspected, and she, too, acts very 
strangely, to say the least. She refuses to have her room, or 
her trunks, searched; and she insists upon leaving the house 
before the search is concluded, refusing to give any reason for 
her singular conduct. It looks as if she might have stolen it, 
as it looked as if the servant Rosanna might have stolen it; 
but they are not the guilty parties. The search is discontinued, 
Sergeant Cuff is discharged, and the mystery remains as deep 
as ever, the fact that the diamond is missing, being the only 


certain thing. The Brahmins sppear in London, and act a8} Journal; and “The Earth a Magnet,” from the Cornhill. 


they knew where the Moonstone was concealed, viz, in the 
safe of a great bank. The young lady, just mentioned, Rachel 


and Godfrey Abelwhite, the one a wilful, loving woman, faulty 

but noble, the other a thorough scoundrel in the guise of a 

Christian gentleman—a perfect wolf in sheep’s clothing. Al- 

together Zhe Moonstone is one ot the most remarkable novels 

of the day, its literary excellence being not the least of its 

many merits. 

Putnam's Magazine for September contains more variety, 
we think, than any number recently issued. It opens with a 

paper on “ Camping out in Siberia,” by George Kennan, (a 
new name in letters, we believe ;) which is followed by ‘‘ John 
and Bridget; a Talk about Names,” by Dr. N. Grunbaum ; 
“ Autograpbs,” the third of Mr. William Young’s contribu 

tions under that head; “ A Three-Horned Dilemma,” by 8. 
Coolidge; “French Newspapers,” by Theodore Johnson, 
who, if we remember rightly, is the Paris correspondent of the 
New York Daily Times ; “Saved from the Asylum,” by the 
Hon. L. J. Bigelow ; and “ Hellas,” by Prof. J. W. Hoppin. 
The serial, “Too True,” is continued; the Rev. F. Vinton 
re-opens the Bourbon controversy, in a curious article entitled 
“Louis XVII. and Eleazar Williams; Were they the same 
Person?” F.G. Gedney commences a series of papers, “lo 
the Saddle, on the Plains; Schele De Vere discourses “ On 
a Very Small Subject,” the diminutive in question being the 
flea; while Clarence Cook reviews “Baron Bunsen ;” and 
other contributors say their say about “ The New York Post 
Office,” “‘ The Situation and the Candidates,” “ Literature,” 
and “Table-Talk.” There are five poems—* At Sunset,” 
“The Pine,” ‘ Organ Chant,” “ Threescore,” and.“ Eliot’s In- 
dian Bible,” but none are first-rate. We have one fault to 
find with Putnam’s—the carelessness with which the table of 
contents is made up. “ Wm. Young,” for instance, we know 
to bea man, but “8S. Coolidge,” “J. Hatfield,” and “F. G. 
Gedney”—are these the names of men, or women, or both ? 
And why should Prof. J. M. Hoppin be a “ Prof.,” and Prof. 
Schel De Vere a plain Mr.?—The September number of The 
Galary is up to, but not beyond, the average. Jas. T. Mc- 
Kay opens with “ Kit Grale,” or rather with the second part 
of that story ; Charles Lanman gives the “ Annals of Fish- 
ing ;” P. S'. Arnaud unfolds ‘The Mystery of Mre. Brown ;” 
James Franklin Fitts collects some of the “ Facetie of the 
War;” Maria Louisa Pool is ours “ For Life ;” John P. Pe- 
ters, M.D., has something to say on “ Cholera and its Orien- 
tal Sources ;” Richard Grant White enlightens us in regard to 
“ Words and their Uses ;” while H. R. Hudson introduces us 
to “Miss Faith.” “The Galaxy Miscellany” is made up of 
short contributions from the pens of N. 8. Dodge, George 
Wakeman, C. P. Cranch, T. Edwards Clark, and W. C. C. 
(whoever he may be.) The number concludes with “ Drift- 
wood,” “ Literature and Art,” and “ Nebule.’”’ There are 
two poems, only one of which, “ When Dreams are Truest,” 
by T. W. Parsons, has the true ring. We find the same fault 
with The Galaxy that we found with Putnam's, viz., the care- 
lessness of its table of contents, where we fail to learn whether 
certain of its contributors are men or women.—The Kelectic 
Magazine for September contains. its usua! amount of useful 
and entertaining reading, from the best of the Eaglish perio- 
dicals and journals; as “ Projected Expeditions to the North 
Pole,” from Colburn’s New Monthly; “British Arms and 
Soldiery,” from the Dublin University ; “The Latest Law- 


Magazine ; “Story of a Piece of Chalk,” from Chambers’ 


The remainder of the articles, from similar sources, are “ Na 


devoted himself much to painting in oil, a branch of art in 

which he attained much eminence. Many of his best histori- 

cal and genre works were painted specially for the Queen; 

and, from the assiduity with which he worked, coupled 

with a remarkable facility of hand, the number of pictures 

produced by him within a few years past was very great. In 

early life Mr. Thomas passed much of his time in Paris, where 

he occupied himself chiefly in the illustration of books. His 
original profession war, we believe, that of an engraver on 

wood. His brother, Mr. W. Luson Thomas, well known both 

88 an engtaver and painter in water-colours, was also for some 

time a resident of this country, and many of our readers will 

doubtless remember the clever drawings sent over by him 

from England, last year, as contributions to the exhibition ot 
the Water-Colour Society here. 

English papers notice the death, at Sydney, Australia, of a 
promising young English sculptor named Thomas Duckett. 

He was a pupil of Thornycroft, and also pursued the study of 

art for some time at Rome. Recommended by his physicians 
to proceed to Australia for the restoration of his impaired 
health, he there received commissions for the execution of 
several groups, one of which in particular, entitled “The 
Angels of Death and Mercy,” received much encomium from 
the local press. In England he was best known by his 

sketches and statuette groups, many of which displayed great 
power of composition and expression. He was only twenty- 
nine years old at the time of his death. 

English critics are regretting the practice now so common 
among painters in water-colours of heavily loading their pic- 
tures with opaque colours, somewhat after the manner of 
painters in oi), Tbat one of the principal charms of work in 
water-colours—traasparency—is thus jeopardized there can 
be no doubt, and it is just as well to bring up the subject here, 
seeing that many of our young artists who contributed to 
last year’s Water-Colour exhibition evinced a tendency t® fall 
into the same error. More deftness of manipulation is re- 
quired in leaving lights than in painting them io with Chinese 
white, or any particular pigment, and hence it is that artists 
are betrayed into taking the shortest road for the production 
of effects. They should not lose sight of the fact, though, 
that the workers in this branch of the art by whom the 
greatest success has been achieved, did not owe it to any trick 
or shift in their methods, but simply to conscientious efforts 
for the mastery of their legitimate materials. 

The premium of £200, offered by the Council of the Art- 

Union of London for the best set of designs illustrating some 
English literary work or period of history, has been awarded 
10 Mr. H. C. Selons, for a series of drawings illustrative of the 
romance ‘ Hereward.” 
One of the most popular of English painters in water-colour, 
Mr. G. Cattermole, died on the twenty-fourth of July, at the 
age of sixty-eight. He was most widely known, perhaps, by 
his designs for the verious “ Annuals,” and a series of draw- 
ings executed by him for the illustration of the Waverley 
Novels. Of late years Cattermole worked much in oil, but it 
is on his paintings in water-colour, and his designs for books, 
that his reputation rests. 

Mr. Frye, the proprietor of Jerome Thompson’s painting of 
the “ Old Oaken- Bucket,” which attracted so much attention 
when exhibited here, together with the chromo-lithograph 


giver,” from Blackwood’s ; “Cardinal Wolsey,” from Sharp’s | from it, during a portion of tast winter and spring, has had an 


€qual success in Boston, where the works referred to are atill 
on exhibition. They will be again placed on view in the 
rooms at 82 Fifth Avenue, for a short season, commencing on 


ture and Human Nature,” “Tropical Scenery,” “ Leaves| the firet ot September. Of these rooms Mr. Frye bas takgn a 


Verinder, dismisses the young gentleman who brought her} from my Mediterranean Journal,” “Jupiter without his| lease with a view of producing there, from time to time, a 


the Moonstone from London—Mr. Franklin Blake—and who 
was present in the house when it was stolen—dismisses him 
with scorn and contempt, as if she believed him to be the 
thief. Amazed at her conduct, which is as inexplicable to 
bim as to the reader, he resolves to leave no stone unturned 
to discover the real thief, who in the end is proven to be—— 
but we will not disclose the heart of Mr. Collins’s mystery. 
Enough that it was the last person whom the reader would 
bave suspected, although he had been more than suspected, 


Even the thief was ignorant of his theft! When the reader 
gets so far, he is as much in the dark as ever, nor does he ob- 
tain the clue until within a few pages of the end of the book. 


Satellites,’ “Westminster Abbey,” “La Femme Passés,” 


trait, by the way—an excellent steel engraving by Giles and 
Perrine, is the illustration of the number, which is a good one. 


namesake, but contrives to gather a harvest untouched by the 


Selves 7’ and a miscellany of scientific, literary and art 
notices. Mr. Trollope’s serial, “Phineas Finn,” and Mrs. 


series of novelties in the chromo-lithograpb and: other 


“ Disappearances,” “A Lone Man,” “The Great Eclipse of branches of art, the first of which will be displayed to the 
August 17,” and the “ Hon. Anson Burlingame,” whose por-| Public on or about September 15. 


The Prang chromo-lithographs continue to be issued from 
Boston in great variety. One of the best of these that has 


—The New Helectic tor September goes over the ground of its | lately come to hand, is the reproduction of Mr. Eastman John- 


son’s characteristic little picture of the “ Barefooted Boy,” 


former. The most noticeable articles are, “A German Idyllic| which is a very fair specimen of this new and 


Romance,” “Free Religion,” “Our Girls,” “ Luther and Ger-| interesting branch of reproductive art. 
and for the best of reasons, by Rachel, who saw him take it! many,” “Heart Strings and Fiddle Strings,” “Our Loner 


More lately 
we have received a copy of a Winter Landscape, after 
a painting by Morviller. Of this chromo we cannot say 
anything favourable. The picture, as a composition, ie a very 


Dinah Muloch Craik’s touching love-story, “The Woman’s | common-place and uninteresting one, and this defect is in no 


The Moonstone is not recovered—we will say that much—but Kingdom,” are given, as usual, and both are so excellent that | way retrieved by the colour, which is inharmonious and 


is carried back to India, and restored to the shrine of the 
Deity, to whom it belonged. This outline of the plot is 


sufficient, perhaps, to give the readers of the Moonstone 80 | proof, we judge, that it is successful. 


idea of what they have to expect, but no summary, however 
minute, will give them the least idea of the surpassing art 
with which it is wrought up,—mystery following mystery in 


i way in the world, and baffi alike the 
ph. gl = Guilest wits. Sergeant Cuff, though a| ----Leypoldt and Holt, ——Conner’s Navigation Simplified....... 
man of genius in his line, is as far from the truth| Marper ond Bros. 
as the village detective, whom he superseded. The sharp 
The story is narrated 
by several persons, the opening portion being the work of old 
Gabriel Betteredge, the house-steward of Lady Verinder, who 


lawyer, Bruff, is equally at fault. 


tells only what he knew at the time. He is followed by Miss 
Clark, who tells only what she knew; and so with other par- 


ties, who happen to be part and parcel of the drama. If the 
expression was not a hacknied one—we should say that Zhe 


Moonstone was a story of intense interest—an interest so in- 
tense, and a mystery so baffling, that it is difficult to quit 
either until the mind is satisfied as to the cause of both. We 


are not sure that it is not the best book that Mr. Collins has 
yet written; at any rate, he has done nothing better, and 


enters, with the present number, upon its third volume—a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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nothing so good in the way of character as Rachel Verinder, 





‘Ihe Galaxy. September——The Eclectic. 
September.—The New Eclectic. September.——Harper’s Mag- 


we hope to have them soon in book-form. The New Eelectic| heavy. In selecting subjects for the chromo-lithograph, much 


judgment and experience of the method are requisite. As yet 
this mode of producing pictures has been most successful in its 
application to objects of still-life, to birds, flowers, and other 
similar subjects. Nevertheless, several of the landscapes pub- 


Tne Riverside Maga-| lished by Mr. Prang have been very commendable for clear- 
zine. September—A Psyche of To-Day. By Mrs. C. Jenkin. | negs and brilliaocy of colour, and we sha'l doubtless be able, 


ere long, to note much improvement both as regards the sslec- 
tion of his subjects and the manner of treating them. 

Mr. Jerome Thompson has returned to this city from a so- 
journ of some months in Minnesota, and is again at work in 
his studio. 

We have lately seen in the studio of Mr. Launt Thompson, 
two large and excellent photographs from his statue of the 


Mr. George H. Thomas, an artist well known some years | jate General Sedgwick, the inauguration of which is to take 
ago in this city, died at Boulogne on the 21st of July last, after | place in the grounds of the Military Academy at West Point 
a tedious illness. While in this country Mr. Thomas was best | in October. 
known ip connection with the illustrated press, and was for | of Mr. Rockwood, are’remarkable for their decision of form and 
some time in the employment of Mr. T. W. Strong, the pub-| strong relief. Artistic juxtaposition of darks and lights is the 
lisher. R ing to England, he speedily made @ mark for| means through which the effect of relief has been produced, 
himself by his power and facility in the illustration of books | and this will be readily recognized by connoisseurs in the 
as well as by the bold and spirited drawings executed by him | management of the back-ground where it comes into contact 
for the [Uustrated London News. Of late year, however, he| with salient points. 


These photographs, which are from the camera 
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EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 


The Egyptian women are generally suppo-ed ia Europe to be 
shut up in the barems like slaves, subject to al! the caprices of 
their lords, without any society whatever. ‘That is far from be- 
ing the case. They are cunniag and shrewd enough to learn, us 
soon as they are married, to make their lives pass away plea- 
rantly enough. Being accustomed to confinement, and taught 
from their earliest days that {t is their duty to etady the whime 
and fancies of those to whom they are to be married, they seek to 
do so, and by that means possess great influence over their bus- 
bands, to maintain which is the sole occupation of their lives. 
There are more females than males in Egypt. They may be di 
vided into two classes, irrespective of the black slaves, the native 
born and foreigners, among whom we class the Georgians, circas- 
sians, and Mivgrelians, The former are purchased by the grandees, 
and people the barems of the princes and individaals attached to 
the vice rega! court, and are easily distinguish-d by the fairness 
of their complexions, while the others are much darker, sad have 
pointed features. The foreign women were born Christiane, but 
were made to embrace the Moslem faith before being brought 
into Egypt. Those in Turkey, but especially at Constantinople, 
have been endowed with ideas and mauners totally different fiom 
those of their own sex in their respective countries. As they 
know, as soon as they enter the harems, that they are destiaed to 
live in opulence, and that every respect will be shown them— 
for I have already pointed out, in “ Harem Life in Turkey and 
Egypt,” the etiquette that the rlaves observe to te princesses— 
the teeds of ambition soon begiv to be developed amovg them, 
and they become bigots in their new religion The Tucks take 
great care of this kind of women. Those who, by reason of their 
rauk or the post that they occupy ia the Government, disdain 
an alliance with a true-born Egyptian woman, no matter of what- 
ever rank she may be, generally purchase at a groat price, vary- 
ing from £300 to £1,000, a Georgian or Circarsian, whom they 
marry immediately afterwards, and who, when ebhe has obtained 
a hold on her burband’s affections—assisted by the councils of 
he mother of ber barem, a very Machiavellian Priueos—enters 
heart and soul iuto political intrigues. ‘The women are not con- 
strained in their tastes nor in their babits; they eat, drink coffee 
and liquors, and smoke to their heart's content. Accompanied 
by their personal and favourite slave atteudant, by the head 
cupuh, bey quit the harem whenever they like, proceed to 
the hawiwon (bath)—the gossiping shop of the Orient—visit 
other hareu>, and go shopping into the bazaars, They are en- 
tirely free in all their actions, and there is no fear of their trane- 
gressing the bounds of decorum or etiquette, for | can safely say 
that such a line of conduct never enters the heads of Moslem 
women. In the first place, they are too bigoted to engage io 
any liaisons with an infidel; aud secondly, they kuow, from what 
they have heard from their own mother of the barem, aud others, 
the fate that awaits them if they were so imprudent as to commit 
such @ suicidal act—that death would be their punishment, as 
well as that of their paramour. Their habitual conversation 
among themeelves is disgusting beyoud conception to European 
ears; but they have been trained up from childhood to converse 
in that manner, witbout having tbe slightest idea that by so doing 
they outrage the feelings of their sex; they do pot think that 
there is any barm in ¢0 doing, end all a European woman could 
say to them would not convinee them to the contrary. 

The Egyptian women generally pase their time in frivolities, 
except on certain days, when they aitend to their ménuge, as 
have already explained in “ The English Governess in Egypt,” 
in pleasing avd wheedling their husbands, studying their gas 
tronomic tastes, and satisfying their whims aod caprices. They 
delight in relating stories themselves to their ladies of the harem, 
slaves, and ¢unuchs, congregated of an evening en famille, 


a kind of conversazione, or in Jistening to the songs of the 
almehs and their own slaves, having their horoscopes Cast, 
and asking their mothers of the harem to ivterpret the dreams 


they have had during their ke/, as Joseph did those of Pharaoh 
of old. 

The sp!rntid halls of “ the mansions of bliss” of the great re- 
sound aleo with complaints. One woman murmurs at her bar- 
rennees; another at the favour bestowed by her lord upon her 
ikbal for the time, which raises ber jealous feelings to fever pitch 
A question of engroesing interest is how they can objain hetrs. 
Most of the Turks adopt a rigid system of economy a9 regards 
the pin money which they allow their wives, aud the baksheesh 
they bestow upon their ikbals, slaves, eunachs, and other atten- 
dants. Many limit their toilet expenses to a fixed sum per men- 
sém, and do not allow them to give too expensive fautasias. The 
Memlook women, On the contrary, who possessed large landed 
property were very wealtby, and disbursed large tums most geue- 
rously—expended their paras with no sparing hand for fantasias, 
and lived in such a state of independence that they bad quite the 
upper band over their husbands. A Memlook bey’s wile was like 
a queen in ber barem, and hundreds of the commonwealth flock 
ed to them for protection, for appointments for the.r husbands, 
fathers, or brothers, and sought their influence to ehicld 
them from the oppression of the beys; 
things is a record of the past. 

————— 


THE TIME FOR MARRYING 


We will suppose—and luckily the supposition is not a 
hazardous one, but perfectly conformable to general expe- 
rience—that first love is by no means last love, but actually 
comes to be regarded, by a retrospective vision tbat — 
is not wholly disinterested in the view ii takos, as scarcely 


EMNELINE LOTT. 


love at all, Iu otber words, let us suppose that a man bas 
reached that particular period of life, essentially a transitional 
one, at which, unless he is atrae philosopher—and be never 


is just at that time, though be invariably regards himself as 
such—the independentimale is rather asuamed of ever having 
been in love, aud utterly refuses to be subject to women. 
He is above that sort of thing now. He does not want to 
marry ; indeed, he would not marry for worlds. He bas no 
objection to the tair sex. Oa the contrary, he is extremely 
and conspicuously partial to them, but it is in a deliberately 
desultory way. We bave an invincible objection to saying 
apything that may sound offensive to women; but we are 
speaking historically, and are desciibing the masculine 
attitude towards them under certain ephemera! circumstances, 
without in any degree commending it. Therefore is it that 
we state that the average maa, during what may be called the 
period of suspended animation in his existence, regards 
women rather as the jucunda than the tdonea vite, and 
more in the light of dolls than of the deities they once ap- 
peared to him, or than in that of indispensable companions 
a3 he will eventually come to consider them. He finds them 
—nearly all of them—both pretty aud agreeable; and when 
he has nothing else to do, he instinctively flies to their fas- 
Cinating but by no means perilous society. He brightens his 
wit upon them, with them regales his elegant indolence, and 
Occasionally gratifies his vanity. On the whole, he is grate- 


but that state of | 





never proposes to — any of them. Imagination has long 
ceased to be his guide, and be has not yet fallen into the 
| bands of any other and less flighty familiar. He is just now 
| his own philosopher and friend, and be picks his way through 
| life, encumbered though it be with infinite snares, with al- 
| most supernatural security. Clearly it is superfluous to in- 
| quire if this be the period at which a man should marry, 
since he is so averse as positively to be unable to take the 
|steps which lead to his doing so. He will not fall in love. 
| More than that, he cannot. And we would never recommend 
so serious a consequence unless preceded by its legitimate 
cause. 
| Happily, however, fickleness is not the exclusive charac- 
| teristic of extreme youth, nor is Jove the only pursuit in which 
| mankind display their insatiable mania for change. They 
| grow tired of not loving almost as eoon as of its opposite, and 
! continued liberty is as irksome to them as continued thraldom. 
| Woman in general, that was to our typical human specimen 
so charming a toy, ere long becomes to him an intolerable 
bore, and tbe society that recently filled the vacuum of exist- 
jence now does but increase it He has said all his good 
| things; his wit is exhausted; his vanity is satiated; his very 
indolence is oppreesed with fruitless frivolity; his digestion 
| has shown signs of its existence; he would not swear that he 
| has not felt a twinge ot gout, and he would swear that hia at- 
tention has been called to two or three hairs of inbarmonious 
| grey ; and, followiog in the wake of innumerable ancestors, 
his now really manly bosom yearns for the domus et placens 
uzor—to be a householder and a husband. He has evaded 
the rates and taxes of life quite long enough, and it is time 
that he should be put on the matrimonial register. Now is 
bis time; now the turn of the tide of which we spoke. Woe 
to him ifhe allows it to pass! The very minutes are precious. 
Oace more, just asin youth, he actually wish«s to be married, 
jand the wish throws him into a condition for being once 
more deluded. But his rejavenescence is only partial; and, 
accordingly, most luckily for him and for everybody con- 
cerned, his delusion will be limited. It will be just enough 
to permit of his fancying somebody or other rather divine, 
tempered by the half suppressed suspicion that she will turo 
out, after all, to be tolerably humar. Ino such a mixed mood, 
he is most likely to choose both wisely and well. But let 
him choose quickly; for bis rejuvenescence, besides bein 
partial, is likewise very transitory; and should he wait til 
the recovered wish to marry deepens into a desperate sort of 
feeling that he fears he never will, and that he does not know 
whom on earth to select, he will find that his heart has for 
ever fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, and that marriage, if 
he ever accomplishes it, will at best be a makeshift. This, 
then, is the time for marrying, when the curfew-bell is tolling 
and snnouncing that the firea of youth must be extinguished. 
The passiouate flame of early manbood burns too fittully and 
flercely for the domestic hearth; it troubles more than it 
warms. But itis just as it is expiring, in obedience to a 
sovereign law, and whilst it yet yields sufficient light fora 
discriminating choice, that selection should be made of a com- 
panion for the curtained evening of life. Waiting till it is 
completely out, a man will have to choose in the dark. Thus, 
even satiety is the wise man’s friend; and in nothing does it 
show its friendliness more in this, that it quits him the moment 
it has performed its celestial mission and linked him to a wife. 
—Imper ial Keview. 
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Terra-Cotta—Its MATERIAL AND MANUFACTURE.—A 
writer in the London Buider describes this substance, or com- 
pound, as follows: 

Terra-cotta is a term usually applied to artistic works made of 
coarse clay or a coarser material than that used for fine earthen- 
ware or porcelain; it is generally of red or buff colour, but can 
have introduced into it by chemical materials other colours, and 
architeots will readily appreciate at once the opportunity thus 
afforded of decorating in colour their works, in accordance with 
their own taste, with a material that shall endure as long as the 
fabric iteelf, with which their names are to be identified. As 
terra-cotta also admits of being glazed, a further opportunity 
fur architectural decoration is presented for use. 

The materials used are the clays of Cornwall, Dorset and 
Northamptoushire—Lypn sand ground glass—China-stone— 
telspar and flint—also broken terra-cotta or burnt ware, pulve- 
rised. For very light porous articles fossil bone is used with 
terra-cotta, The variation of colour in white, buff, and red 
terra cottas is due to the clays; other colours, such as black, 
grey, green, blue, &c., are obtained by the admixture of 
minerai colours with clays and other substances forming the 
body of the ware. The whole of the clay and other materials 
are reduced by grinding them to powder of necessary fineness to 

suit the size and description of ware intended to be made. For 
| fine ware, it is necessary to, what is termed, slip or wash these 
bodies together and evaporate a part of the water by means of a 
slip kiln. For large coarse ware, it is sufficient to mix the pro- 
per quantity of each substance together in powder, and after 
adding a given quantity of water, knead or pug it in a mill; and 
to insure thoroughly blending all the bodies in the clayey paste, 
the operation of pugging should be repeated at least twice. 
Great care should be taken in blending clays, so that they are 
thoroughly mixed, or trom unequal contraction in the clays the 
ware may crack. The “body” or terra-cotta clay is better for 
being laid by for some days after it leaves the slip kiln, or the 
mill, before it is used. After the clay is prepared by the mill or 
by the slip kilo, it should be well beaten with an iron bar, and 
“wedged.” The latter process consists of cutting a large lump 
of clay, many times asunder with a wire, and then throwing or 
slapping down the piece cut on to the lump of clay from which 
it was taken off. This operation of wedging properly performed 
removes the air from the clay. Clay thus prepared can be 
used by a sculptor for modelling a statue, or by a mason for 
running a moulding with a template. When the statue stiffens, 
it may be cut asunder with a wire and hollowed out ; the 

can then be luted together, and the statue gradually finished and 
dried, After the statue is dry, the sculptor may dress it with 
the chisel, and correct any faults which have arisen in the drying. 
A moulding ran by a template may be made solid if not muc'! 
thicker than a brick; or it may be on its under side hollowed 
out; or it may be run on a saddle, The moulding can be mi- 
tred and cut into lengths, and squared at the ends. When the 
moulding is quite dry, it may be rubbed with a piece of grit 
stone, aud fivally finished by a mason. The statue and the 
moulding may then be placed in a kilo and burnt, with very 
little chance of warping and twisting. 

Basti relievi of large size may be modelled by a sculptor on a 
| wooden grouod, and trested ia this way with perfect safety. 
| The large bassi relievi for the Wedgwood§lnetitute are modelled 

in clay, sent in a frame of wood, with a cover, from Stamford 








architectural work, the smaller the pieces, or the nearer the 
pieces approach to the size of a large brick, the more economi- 
cal will be the work, At the same time there is no préctical 
difficulty or objection to using terra-cotta in large pieces. 
These are then made hollow for the purpose of insuring equal 
hardness and contraction throughout, and if used, as at Dal- 
wicb, bonded into the walls as stone would be, they are filled at 
the work with fragments of terra-cotta in Roman cement. 

When moulds are used, and the clay bas remained in them, 
say, for a piece of cornice equal to a cubic foot, about one hour, 
the mould may be removed : the plaster being porous, will have 
absorbed in this time a part of the water from the clay. The 
piece is then allowed to get tolerably hard and stiff, and the 
seams of the mould are removed. If the work is to be relieved, 
a modeller or mason will now undercut the work. It must be 
carefully watched in drying, so that all parts gradually dry at 
the same time, or it will crack or twist. The destruction of 
lerra-cotta is far greater in drying than burning. Ornamental 
work that warpsin drying is generally worthless; plain-work, if 
it warps only, and does not crack, may be dressed and rubbed 
by 4 macon before it is burnt, and brought to a trae surface. 


BaLLs.— Next to the extraordinary method of entertain- 
ment known as a “drum,” there is no amusement 80 curious 
as a London ball. That people should take pleasure in the 
physical exertion of dancing at all may only seem iuexplica- 
ble to some deep-thinking philosophers, but even an ordinary 
mortal may be pardoned for feeling puzzled at the fact, that 
people should flock eagerly to dance to houses where, not un- 
frequently, there is scarcely room to move. There seems to 
be a magic attraction in the square piece of cardboard inscrib- 
ed with the legend “ Lady Terpsichore at Home—Dancing,” 
the true nature of which it is difficult to comprehend... . 

There is much more variety in the manner of issuing invi- 
tations than in the method of conducting entertsinments after 
the company has arrived. Mrs. Hoskyne, from the country, 
begs her dear friend Lady Diana Kettledrum, to as* a party 
for her, from which Hoskyns’s old friends in the City, and 
couutry cousins up for the season, are rigorously excluded. 
Lady Petroleum tells her butler totake the visitors’ book, and 
ask the squares and not the etrcets, and is afterwards disgust- 
ed to find that sbe has thereby excluded some of ber most 
fashionable acquaintances. Good natured but foolish Mrs. 
Hearty asks everyone in her visitors’ book bodily, and, con- 
sequently, her large rooms are crowded from wall to wall, 
and dancing becomes a pbysical and moral eguenes ‘ 
whereas some, and those the most sensible, loo pov A. 
through their visitors’ book, and ask just so many of their 
dancing acquaintances as, allowing for refusals, will comfort- 
ably fill the room. To fix a day is also a matter that requires 
copsideration. Mre. Cliquot announces her ball on the same 
night as Lady Petroleum, and the spacious rooms of the latter 
empty their contents into those of the former about supper 
time—a fact which ie, of course, in no way connected with 
the recollection of the headaches eodured by ber ladyship’s 
visitors last year. It is not only in political circles that the 
“hour and the man” are of importance, or that campaign- 
ers have been mistaken in supposing them to have arrived. 

It is impossible for any one to be personally acquainted 
with everybody who is asked to her house. If a person had 
sufficient effrontery and bad taste to go to houses to which he 
was not invited, it is possible that he might attend every ball 
for a whole season without detection. True, there are some 
people bold enough to ask their guests who invited them ; 
but such inguiries have been unfortunately made of the wrong 
persons, and therefore attended with disastrous failure, It is 
humiliating, as it is rude,to turna gentleman out of your 
house, and to receive bis card of invitation on the following 
morning. Such a contretemps is calculated to strike terror 
into the heart of the boldest campaigner, and the insult to the 
excluded one is not always to be salved over even by an invi- 
tation to dinner. A curious study might be made of the idio- 
syncrasies of partners, and of ball room conversation gener- 

ly. There is the shy partuer in her first season, who refuses 
to hazard a remark, and is impressed with the belief that 
everyone is looking et her; and, in striking, and on the 
whole unpleasant, contrast to her ; there is the practical flirt, 
who is well-up in the management of the eye, the tongue, the 
hand, and the fan. Nothing is so amusing to such a one as to 

t hold of a male débutant, and gradually wear away bis dif- 

dence, unti) he imagines that he has made a conquest; but 
he is apt afterwards to find out that, like St. Kevin, he— 


—— little knew 
What the wily sex could do. 


Then there are the disagreeable partners who can neither 
waltz, talk, nor flirt; with whom men are unfortunately ob- 
liged to perform duty dances; and, lastly, there are those 
creatures, the fast partners, whom we have lately been invited 
to regard as the true girls of the period. Of the wall-flower 
it is cruel to say much; it is, perhepe, better to drop a veil 
over her sorrows. She is,in London especially, a too com- 
mon species, and her case may be recommended to the charity 
of the benevolent.—Jmperial Review. 





Tue UnemPLorep} mm Lonpon.—The eecond of afeeries of 
meetings of unemployed poor was held on the 3rdinst. The 
chairman in openi e pr dings, spoke of the great influx of 
Irish people into the metropolis, and etated that Sir Robert 
Kane, president of the Queen’s College, Cork, had asserted that 
with proper management, under the present laws, Ireland could 
support a population of 31,000,000, while with really good laws 
in operation that country could support a population of 48,000,- 
000. The first resolution was as follows :—*“ That in the opinion 
of this meeting the encl and cultivation of some of the an- 
enclosed and waste lands of this kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland present the best means of giving employment and com- 
fortable support to the unemployed poor, including in that cate- 
gory all persons receiving parochial relief, and that Parliament 
be petitioned in furtherance of that object.” The second resolu- 
tion was—* That whereas the union of Ireland with Great Bri- 
tain, and the oppression of the former through the bad legislation 
and misgoveroment of the latter, are fruitful of evil, not only to 
the native Irish but also to the people of other countries, and es- 
pecially to England, whither the Irish people exile themselves— 
entering into competition with and displacing the lab 8 there- 
of—tbis meeting resolves that the means of restoring and increas- 
ing the demand for labour in this country would be had either by 
adopting a better system of government for Ireland, or by re- 
pealing the legislative union.” 


Someruine Likes 4 Wepprine.—Wednesday, July 22, was 
a notable day in Brighton. On that day tbe first wedding ever 

















the, schools at Kensington, and returned complete from the mo- 


ful to them, and he would indeed be a monster were he} dellers to be burnt at Stamford. When the same form of design 

otherwise, for they make life intensely though quietly pleasant | has to be repeated more than once or twice, it is desirable for 

to him. He always = well of them, better indeed than} economy, to make a model, and from that a plaster mould, the 
he" 


they speak of him ; 





perhaps, we ought to say, for—he! size of the object determining the thickness of the clay. For 


tu | celebrated at St. Paul’s, West Street, took place. The ceremony 


(or, according to the “‘ Hore Paulin,” the sacrament) was fixed, 
it was iy half-past ten, a.m.; but before half-past nine the 
cburch of St. Paul’s was, if fishermen speak truth, filled, and 
West Street blockaded. Of course, on such an occasion, 





“ priests” were abundant; three at least are believed to have 
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THE ALBION. — 











bad a hand in making two into one. The service was as intri- 


cate as the most orthodox or heterodox could desire; and the | from Chamounix, Savoy, on July 24th, says:—At ten minutes to 
place of performance thereof was sifted in the most unexception- | five yesterday a dark cloud over shadowed the valley of Cha- 
able manner from point to point, until the heathen must have|mounix,a peal of thunder was heard, and then a continuous 
been at their wits’ end. The priests shifted their garments so as | roar, that awakened every soul in the village, caused every eye 
to satisfy the most exorbitant; from cope to alb, from alb to cha- | to strain itself in the direction of the Aiguille de Blaitidre. At 
The Holy Eucharist was re-| this moment no sign could be seen of the cause of so much com 
ceived by the bride and bridegroom only, it is reported ; the other motion, Presently a puff of smoke, as it so appeared on the crest 
persons having probably come with the reverential intention of of the mountain that supports the Glacier des Pelerins, raised 

The “altar was vested in whited frontal,” and | the cry that the glacier had burst, bringing with it part of the 


suble, from chasuble to dalmatic. 


looking on. s 
was ornamented with flowers, which, of course, were choice, and, 


equally of course, were arranged with all the grace exhibited by | valley were rushing to and fro, driving the cattle into safe 
those who would fain be married towards those who are going | quarters, and then all eyes were watching one of the most glori- 


to be. Lest anybody should fear that things were not altogether 
“ comfortable,” it should be mentioned that there were “altar 
eandles lighted during both sacraments.” A “glorious wedding 
march” luded the—busi seems a very poor word under 
the circumstances, but is perhaps as appropriate as any other. 
The curious may be glad to know that at different periods there 
were sung, wholly or in part, Nos. 212, 218, 206, and 207, from 
“ Hymos Ancient and Modera,” and No. 129 from the “ Hymoal 
Noted.” No doubt the whole performance was likely to im- 
press very vividly upon the performers, to say nothing of the 
spectators, the serious (and long enduring, not to say tedious) 
nature of what was undertaken; and asbort notice of the af- 
fair may be either a warning or an encouragement (according to 
diversities of temperament) to those persons who, having High 
Church tendencies, are inelined to matry on three hundred a 
year. For it isto be presumed in euch a country as this you 
cannot get married in that manner for nothing.— Correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gaeetie. 











Persta—Its POPULATION AND Resovrces.—Mr. Ronald 
Thomson, secretary of the British Legation at bs praca re- 


Bursting oF A GuacrgR.—Mr. Edwin A. Petitt, writing 


moraine that had kept it within bounds. The peasants of the 


ous and overwhelming sights the visitor of Chamounix could de- 
sire to see. My pen is too weak to describe the commotion this 
mighty avalanche created, every moment adding fuel to its course, 
tossing up clouds of spray, bringing with it pine trees, huge 
boulders, rude bridges, and deserted chalets, until it reached the 
retty Cascade du Dard, when the noise was most deafening. 
he falling mass here, filling the gully and gaining speed at every 
exertion, left the course the stream usually takes, and tearing 
down pine trees, opened an immense track and overflowed the 
meadows and gardens of the Hotel Royal, destroying whole 
fields of barley and potatoes, and, after spending its fury for 
twenty minutes on meadow snd peasant land, this muddy mass 
formed itself into a large lake, which will remain some time to be 
regarded by tourists as aun event that is very rare in the valley 
of Chamounix. 





ELEcTRO-lRoNn DeEpostrs.—The Scientific Review discusses at 
considerable length the new scheme for producing, or rather de- 
pais, iron by ss which has occupied the attention of 

neu and German experimenters for several months. There 
is open desire to keep it a secret; but the process is supposed 
to 





ports to the Foreign Office that the population an 

ot Persia have been over-estimated. Extending seven hun- 
dred miles from north to south and nine hundred miles from 
east to west, Persia contains an area of 648,000 square miles ; 
but an immense extent of its superfices is absolutely desert, 
and the population is everywhere so scanty that it only aver- 
ages seven to the equare mile. Tabreez may have about 110,- 
000 inhabitants; Teheran, 85,000; Mesbed, 70,000; Ispahan, 
60,000. Allowing 1,000,000 tor the towns, 1,700,000 for the 
Turkish, Lek, Koordish and Arab tribes which are spread over 
Persia, and 1,700,000 for the remaining inhabitants, the whole 
number of the population is brought up to 4,000,000, » num- 
ber probably rather over than under the mark. 

The revenue of Persia demanded from the several provin- 
ces this year amounts to 4,912,500 tomans (83.), or £1,965,000; 
but under the complex system of taxation much more will be 
rung from the people, and intercepted by local functionaries 
on its way to the Treasury. Small as is the revenue of Persia, 
it is in excess of the expenditure ; this consists of £700,000 for 
the army, £800,000 for civil services, £100,000 for the priest- 
hood and syeds, and £200,000 for extraordinary disbursements ; 
the residue, with presents from officials on appointment, being 
applicable to the Shah's private expenditure, the use of the 
army, and other purposes. The army consists nominally of 
about 105,500 men, but not more than a third of this number 
ison active service; the remainder form a kind of reserve 
mostly disarmed and engaged in agricultural pursuits, but lia- 
ble to be called upon at any moment; supposed to receive 
half-pay, but seldom getting it. 





BROUGHAM AND BisMark.—It is said that the charming 
chateau inhabited by the late Lord Brougham at Cannes, is to 
become the residence of no leas a personage than the states- 
man Herr yon Bismark. The story goes that General Bulow, 
who had just concluded a bargain in the name of the illustri- 
ous minister, set to reading the famous distich of Ovid inscrib- 
ed on the colonnade :— 

“ Inveni portum ; spes et fortuna valete ; 
Sat me lusistis, ludite nunc alios.” 


A young gentleman who accompanied him asked, waggishly, 
it this was to become the motto of the Prussian minister. 





OxyGEN AND Gastient.—No air will produce fire and 
light bul oxygen; and both are extinguished immediately 
they are deprived of this gas. Respiration and combustion 
have the same effect—the one kindles the body, the other the 
fire; and the one keeps the body, and the other the fire, 
burning and alive so long as each is supplied with food or 
fuel. AlJl substances burn with greater brilliancy in pure 
oxygen than in common air. A flickering taper, or an 
burning substance, plunged into oxygen, bursts into a bril- 
liant flame, and burns with such splendour that the eye can 
scarcely bear the glare of the light, and the heat is intense 


4 to the electrotype. The iron so produced is 
not nitrogenous, but pure. It will withstand the action of by- 
drochloric acid or sulphuric acid in the cold, and will, therefore, 
not rust in the open air. It is of a clear grey colour, and takes 
& fine polish. With a weak current of a single Danieil cell, iron 
two millimetres thick is easily deposited in a fortnight. 





EXECUTION OF THE SERVIAN ConsPrRATORS.—Tbe trial of 
the assassi:s of Prince Michael at Belgrade terminated on Mon- 
day, the 27th. lt., and the sentence of death was carried into 
effect neat morning. With the exception of Jose Jeremich, who 
Was sedtenced to five years’ imprisonment, and against whom no 
proof of comp'icity inthe assassination was discovered at the trial, 
wil the other uccused persons who had been arrested, to the num- 
ber uf fourteen, were condemned to death. Prince Alexander 
Karageoryewicu, and his secretary, Trivowich, and Philipp Han- 
kovich, who bad not been captured, were sentenced in default to 
20 years’ imprisonment. At half-past five the condemned men 
left the fortress and proceeded to the place of execution, which 
wae in a valley about two milcs from the town, on the ebore of 
the Danabe. In order to avoid a large crowd, a report had been 
circulated that the execution would take place in the evening at 
six o'clock, whereas it was in the morning that the actual tra- 
gedy occurred. Nevertbeless, even at that early hour an {m- 
mense number of persons were assembled, who occupied the 
heights surrounding “the Black Valley,” as the place of execu- 
tion is called. In the valley itself, a long and freshly dug trench 
was to be seen, along the edge of which fourteen posts were 
erected. A large body of troops who were present kept the 
crowd at a distance, and formed square along the bank of the 
nude. Precisely at six o'clock seven closed carriages arrived 
from the fortress ot Belgrade, out of which the condemned men 
stepped, and were conducted by the gendarmes in front of the 
posts. They were not ironed, and all of them pieserved a se- 
rene, almost cheerful d The of the court was 





conclusion of the reading, Costa Radovanowitsch and his two 
brothers begged permission to be allowed to approach their 
brother Paul. This being granted, the three brothers advanced 
to him and kissed his hand, he responding to this act of affection 
by a fervent kiss upon the lips and forehead of cach of them. 
Then commenced the pivioning of the condemned; their eyes 
were bandaged, and their hands bound behind their backs, while 


trowitsch; 6. Maritech; 7. Ljubomir Radovanowitech ; 8. 





Improper application of air to burning fuel and gas produces 
imperfect combustion, waste of the carbon and hydrogen, and 
pollution of the air. Hence the more perfect we can consume 
coal and gas, the more heat and light we obtain therefrom, 
the less are the deleterious products from the combustion, and 
the leas waste or loss in a money point of view. Great im- 
provements have been made in stoves of late years, but the 
best of them are far from perfect. The fire boxes should be 
arranged so that the fires can consume the carbon in the fuel 
without smoke if possible; then the atmosphere would be 
leas vitiated with the products of combustion; and a greater 
quantity of heat would be radiated into the apartments with 
much less consumption of fae). Gas-burners should also be 
made to emit the gas from very fine holes, or very fine tubes, 
arranged close to each other; thea the gas-jets issuing from 
the holes or tubes would be surrounded and fed with oxygen, 
or completely oxygenized ; the united flame would be nearly 
white, and very brilliant; only a small quantity of sulphur 
would be evolved; and there would be considerably more 
light with the same expense of gas. That burner is best and 
the most economical which consumes the gas, not with a dull 
yellow flame, but with a brilliant white light. 





Writ oF Rasan Brooxe.—Sir J. Brooke, rejah of Sarawak, | points curator (his own wife !), immediately returoed to Madrid, | phan that in the Lords. 
by his will, dated April 5, 1867, devised his sovereignty of Sara. 


wak to his nephew Charles Joharon Brooke, and the heirs male 


of his body; in default of issue to his nephew, Stuart Johnson, 
and the heirs male of his body ; and in default of such issue the | jewellers.” 


rajah devised his eaid sovereignty to her Majesty the Queen of 
England, her heirs and assigns, tor ever; and the rajah appoint- 


ed Miss Angela Georgia Burdett Coutte, Thomas Fairbairn, 


Esq, and John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P., as trustees, to see the 
purposes aforesaid carried into effect. The rajab bequeathed to 
bis nephew, Charles Johnson Brooke, all his real and pereonal 
estate in Borneo and England, and constituted him residu: 


legatee ; aod the rajah directed his nephew, Charles Jobnson | per cent. upon her ealary of £10 per week. 
Brooke, to furnish to his executors from his property in Eng- | for seven months’ commission. 


land, and out of the debt which was due to him from a ene ee ee pg A Hg Sa the Liberals, aud victories have been won in many courtitucu: ies 


of Sarawak, sufficient funds to raise | 


legacies to Arthur Crook- 
hank, Esq., and Mr. George Brooke, and liberal annuities in 


each shot separately. 





A DistrncuisHep SwinDLER.—A Madrid letter says :— 


The dealers, aware of the needy condition of this personage, 


of prudence. 
hours the articles fraudulently obtained, and which were worth 
nearly 20 000f., were not restored, he would resort to legal pro. 


infasta afterwards claimed judicially, and obtained an order in- 
terdicting the duke. 


contain the following announcement:—‘ The Duke de Sesa 





Gillies, the singer. 


laiatiff, in cross-examination 


ement lasted. 





*vour of his servants, 


usual terme were £10 per cent., even in the absence 





R itech ; 9. itech; 10. Bi Neng-|the Duke of Northumberland. 
Gowiwch TE Rogisch: 12, Peat Radovanowitseh; 18, Costa | Lansdowne, Salisbury, and Waterford ; Zarle—Bantry, Bathurst, 
Radovanowitsch ; 14. Svetozar Neuvadowitsch—with their fuces 
to the west. Four geadarmes advanced with breech-loaders to} Kinnoul, Lanesborough, Limerick, Mayo 
within six paces of the posts, and fired upon the first prisoner in| bery, Rosse, Kosslyn, and Shrewsbury. 
the brow, Petkowitsch, who died iostantaneously. The body | Gort; the Bishops of Hereford, Lichfield, and Rochester 
was detached irom the post and I#id in the trench, and the same |—Aveland, Bayning, Brougham, Byron, Calthorpe, Carington, 
courte of procedure was pursued towards all the rest, who were | Clinton, Colchester, Cranworth, Dunfermline, Feversham, Fitz- 


hesitated to deliver him the goods without payment, but a3 the 
duke mentioned the marriage of his son, an alliance which, as is | marquieate of Ailesbury, and the following nine peerages are ex- 
known, the Queen takes an interest in, they forgot the counsels | tinct:—The earldom of Pomfret, and the baronies of Bayning, 
Shortly after, they heard that their property bad | Cranworth, Dunfermline, Glenleg, Kingsdown, Llanover, Pon- 
been pledged. One of them, a French jeweller, waited upon the | Sonby, and Wensleydale. These have been far more than coun- 
infanta, wife of the duke, and told her family that if within two terbalanced by the creations which in 6 short a time have not 


ceedings. The consequence was that they were given back. The} paris Dartrey and Kimberley, Viscount 


having learnt at Valencia the judicial sentence which declares | tents have been issued by Mr. 
him comentedtie incapable of coaneiiien his property, and ap- sham, the viscountcy of Bridport, and the barony of Napier. The 
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specific agreement. There were some exceptions—Blondin, for 
instance, paid 50 per cent. The defence was that no agreement 
was made, and that plaintiff procured defendant the engagement 
asafriend. Miss Gillies declared that nothing was said about 
commission, and that she never expected to pay any, as she 
thought he was acting simply as a friend; and although she often 
saw him nothiug was said about it until seven months after her 
engagement, and after there had been some dispute with her 
mother about reat. Mr. Chappell, the music publisher, and se- 
veral other witnesses, stated that engagements were often ob- 
tained for artistes and no commission was paid. His Honour 
gave jadgmentifor the plaintiff tor £10. 





HANDEL’s AUTOGRAPH OF THER “ Mpesian.”—An article by 

Mr. Joseph Bennett, in the current number of Macmillan’s Maga- 

zine, has called attention to a recent publication which other- 

wise seemed in danger of being overlooked. Next, but hardly 

next, to “ Shakespeare” and “ Paradise Lost,” Handel’s “ Mes- 

siah” is pecullarly the’property of England, and it is hardly too 

much to say that it is,as highly prized and freverenced as any 

product of literatare or art in this country. It belongs to both 

literature and art. The words of the oratorio are compiled from 

the Scriptares at once with such force, such delicacy, and such 

exquisite propriety —they tell the story of the greatest life in the 

world so completely and yet so concisely, that the Dean of 

Wees'minster bas not been far wrong in speaking of them as an 

inspiration. That this should have been done by a foreigner 
who, to the day of his death, never eucceeded in speaking any- 
thing but the most grotesque German-English ; a man, moreover, 
engaged {n the management of opera-houses, public gardens, and 
other kindred speculations’; a gross, rough, not to say coarse, 
and passionate man, who ate the dinner provided for four, habi- 
tually lost his temper, and mingled his talk with strange oaths— 
is surely wouderfn!. It is no exaggeration to say that to the 
man or woman who knows the “ Messiah” the significance of the 
words is very greatly increased and deepened. Anything that 
can familiarize os with this wonderfal work or throw fight on the 
process of its formation should be welcome. And this meang for 
an Increased appreciation of the “ Messiah” and of the genius of 
its author has just been given us. The Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, incited thereto by Mr. Bowley, who is at once the treasurer 
of the society and the well-known manager of the Handel Festivals 
at the Crystal Palace, have, by the gracious permission of Her Ma- 
jesty, pat into the hands of every one willing and able to dis- 
burse # guinea an exact facsimile of the original autograph manu- 
script of the “ sacred oratorio.” The facsimile is made by the 
same unerring process of photolithography that has already re. 
produced the first folio of '‘ Shakespeare” and the ‘ Domesday 
Book,” and contains every blot, every emear, every erasure, 
every false start, every correction of the author exactly as they 
stand in the original manuscript at Buckingham Palace. Here 
we may read with our own eyes the record of the all but incredi- 
ble fact that this masterpiece, which has been the delight of mil- 
Hons during more than a century, and will remain the delight of 
millions more for centuries to come, was thrown on the paper in 
the space of 23 days. There are disclosed the haste, almost the 
rage, with which some of the noblest and most massive passages 
were dashed down; the momentary hesitation here, the instant 
improvement there; the ewift inspiration with which the pathe- 
tic air, “‘ He was despised,” and that immortal strain of hope 
and confidence, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” were indit- 
ed, without hesitation, exactly as they now stand. All these 
things, and much more, with the facsimile on one side and so 
competent and thoughtful a guide as Mr. Bennett on the 
other, we can enjoy for ourselves, and we can hardly express 
a better wish for the majority of our readera than that they 
may #0 enjoy it. This facsimile is a work of which our 
geueration—as it is the first which has bad the power to do 
it—may well be proud; and we gladly introduce and com- 


first read to them, during which the prisoners smoked. At the|mend it to our rcaders,and more gladly as the proceeds are 


to be banded to the Benevolent Fand of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 





Tue THRER-YEAROLD PARLIAMENT.—Although the Par- 
Mament which was elected three years ago will not be dissolved 
for several weeks all interest in its existence will terminate with 
the prorogation, which is now only a matter of a day ortwo. Be- 


they were fastened to the poste by ropes passed round their) fore ihe moribund assembly passes from the public notice a brief 
necks. They stood in the following order:—1. Petkowitsch ;| chronicle of come of the more important changes in its personnel 
2. Vilotigewitech; 3. Atanakowitsch; 4. Jekowitsch; 5. Pe-| may be suggestive as well as useful. The Honse of Peers has 


been deprived by death of 58 of ite members. Their names are— 
Marquises—Camden, Exeter, 


Beauchamp, Brownlow, Camperdown, Cardigan, Chesterfield, 
Craven, Donoughmore, Gainsborough, Harrington, Kingston, 
Moray, Pomfret, Rose- 
Viscounts—Clifden and 
Lords 


hardinge, Gray of Gray, Glenleg, Kingsdown, Lianover, Mont- 
eagle, Northbrook, Piunket, Polwarth, onsonby, Rivers, Vernon, 
Wensleydale, and Wrottesley. In this long list the two oldest 
peers were the Dake of Northumberland and Lord Brougham, 


“A scandalous affair has occurred here within the last few | both of whom had completed their 89th year. The two youngest 
days. The Duke de Sess, husband of a sister of the King, went | were the Farl Brownlow, who died at 24, and the Earl of Har- 
to several shops in the capital and made numerous purchaces, rington, whose death was announced at the early age of 21. These, 


however, were exce, tions to the Jong life which is usually enjoy- 
ed in the peerage, for the average age of the 58 deceased lords is 
67 years. The earldom of Cardigan has become merged with the 


been equalled since the days of Earl Grey and Lord Melbourne. 
Twenty five new pecrages have been added to the list, an average 
of eight every year. Ten were made by Earl Russell—viz. :— 
lifax, Lords Barrogill- 
Clermont, Kenry, Meredyth, Monck, Northbrook, and Romilly, 


This decision appears to have reassured | Twelve owe their elevations to Lord Derby—Lords Brancepath, 
him, and is likely to be his only puoishment, because the journals | Cairns, Colonsay, Fitzwalter, Hartismere, Hylton, Kesteven, Lyt- 


ton, O'Neill, Ormathwaite, oy and Strathnairn. Three pa- 


isracli—the earldom of Fever- 


mortality inthe House of Commons has been considerably less 
Only 22 members have died, viz.— Mr. 


where he has taken up bis quarters in the Hotel de Paris.’ The|q & Barry, Mr. Crosland, Mr. Dillon, Hon. J. C. Dundas, Lord 
interdiction was pronounced by the judge of the University dis- | Dunkellin, Sir M. Farquhar 
trict, who himself went to verify the frauds committed on the| B. Guinness, Mr. Hanbur: , Right Hon H. Herbert, Mr. K James, 


Mr. Foot, Mr. ¥. D Goldsmid, Sir 


Colonel Lowther, Mr. Mackie, Mr. C. W. Packe, Lord ' 


eton, Mr. Lort Phillips, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Steel, Mr. Tre: at, 


A Prima Donna’s Commisston.—An action was brought at | Colonel Lloyd Watkins, and Mr. Wickham. The oldest nm uber 
the Marylebone county court, on the 5th inst., by Mr. Burt, a 
musical agent, to recover £18 10s. commission, from Miss Ida | causes have been very frequent. For instance, 28 mem) 


was Mr. Stee:, 82; the youngest was Mr. Barry, 42. The average 
age of the deceased M.P.’s is 58. Changes from a variety «f otler 
have 


The plaiotifi’s statement was that in Sep- | pecome peers, either by succereion or by creation, 19 have ven 
tember he obtained the lady an engagement in Corri’s opera | unseated on petition, 12 have resigned their seats, and 1 have 
troupe, for a provincial tour, and that she agreed to pay him 5 | accepted judgeships. Thus 88 new members have been rt ry.e° 
He now sued her | while 50 others have been re-elected on their appointmen: to 


fice. The numerous contests have had very little eff.e wou tie 
balance of parties. The gains, however, have been on the = iic of 


of size and importance. The Conservative gains, fewer iu wum- 





_— Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Hereee, and Mr. Stroud, a that | ber and less significant, were almost uniformly made iu twal 
ot aby 


boroughs,— Express, 
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Chess. 
CONDUCTED BY Caprain G, H. MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, No, 1,023.—By Mr. R. Willmers. 
BLACK. 





oo fo Bei 
“i 
i A 







a 











WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,022, 


While. Black. 
1 Kt to Q B5 dis ch 1 K tks Kt 
2BtoQ5 2PtoQBs 
3 PtoK$8 8 P tks B 
4 RtoQ B2 mate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. W. W., Deerfield, Mass —Many thanks tor the book, which 
was duly received. 
H. F. B., Philadelphia.—J. M. P., Savannah, Ga.—We are ob- 
liged to you forthe Problems sent, which shall be examined 
and reperted upon shortly. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


In the following skirmish, played a few days ago at the New 
York Chess Club, Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of the Q Kt to 
Mr. Fuller, of South Carolina. 


Evans Gambit DECLINED. 
Remove Wuite’'s Q Kt. 


White. Black, White. Blask, 
Mr. M. Mr. F. Mr. M, Mr. F. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11QtoK2ch KtoB 
2KttoK B38 KttoQBs [12 Reta PtoQR4 
3 BtoQB4 BtoQB4 18 KttoQB6 Kttks QP 
4 PtoQ Kt PtoQ4 14 Castles QtoQktd 
5 PtksQP KttksQKtP |/15QtoQB4 BtoK3 
6BtoQRS PtoQ Kt3(a)|) 16 K Rto Kk KttoK? 
7 KttksKP KttoK B3 17 Rtks B P tke it 
SBtksQ Kt Btks B 18 Q tks P RtoKk 
¥ BtoQKtich BtoQ2 - KttoK5 
10 KttoQB6 QtoQ B(d) 


And Black resigns. 


(a) Q to Q 8 is better play. 
(6) B tke Kt was the correct move, although even then White 
would have had a very fine game. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 
Herr Harrwitz gives the odds of Q Kt to an amateur. 
Removes Waire’s Q Kt. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Herr H. Mr. T. Herr H. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 8 BtoQ2 Bto KS 
2PtoK B4 PtoQ4 V9PtoQB4 KttoQ2 
3 P tks QP P tks BP WQtoK2 K to B2 
4 KttoK BS QtksP lL PtoQB5 BtoK2 
5 PtoQ4 Qtog 12 KttoKR4(a) P to K Kt4 
6 QBtks P Bto Q3 13 Qtks Bch K tks Q 
TBtoK Kt5 PtoK BS 14 BtoQ B4 mate 


(a) An insidious move, the object of which Black entirely P 


overlooked. 





CHESS IN THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB. 


Game between Mr. Boden and another amateur, the former giv- 
ing the odds of the “ exchange.” 


Remove Briack’s Q R anp Ware's K Kt. 





Black. White. Black. White. 
Mr. B. Mr. L. Mr. B. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 20 QKttoK4 KttoK 
2PtoQ4 PtoQ B4 21 KtoB2 PtoK Kté 
SPtoQ5 P tks P 23 K KttoB2 KtoKt3 
4 PtkeP P to Q3 23 KKttoKk Kt4 osucs 
5S5PtoQB4 KBtoK2 2% KtoB3 RtoKR 
6K BtoQ8 Castles BWBPtoQ@KRS PtoQR3 (a) 
7TQtoKR5 PtoK B4 26 PtoQKt4 PtksQ Kt P 
8 Ktto K BS toK 27 RPtksP QKRtoQB2 
9 QtoK R38 BtoK Kt4|23 PtoQB5 PtksP 
dis ch | 29 P tks P 4. 44 
10 K toQ B tks B 30 PtoQB6 PtoQKt4 
11 K tke B QtoK Kt3 SL KtoQKt4 KtoBé 
12 QKttoBS KttoQR38 S8IKtoQB5 KRtoKR2 
138 Rto K ¥ to 5 33 P to 5 (6) Kttke P 
14 Btks Q BtksQ 34 R tks Kt QR tks Pch(c) 
15 BtksKRPch K tks B 35 RtksR RtoK B2 
16 KKttoKtSch K to R3 86 KttoR6ch KtoK4 
17 K KttksB QRtoK 87 KttksRch Kto B4 
2 eee KttoQB2 33 Rto Q B6 mate 
19PtoK BS QRtoK4 





(a) It White play Q R to Q 2, in order to set his Kt at liberty, 
Black can take the Q B P with Kt, threatening, if this Kt be 
taken, to check with K Kt at 5, and then capture the R; 
White’s situation, indeed, is singularly constrained. 

(+) After this Black has an impending forced mate in five 


moves. 
(ec) If, instead, White move either R to K B 2, he is mated in 
two moves. . 
—Lendon Field, 


Tue Bisnor oF CaRLISLB ON THE IRISH CrURCH.—The 
Bishop of Carlisle made a 8) h upon the Irish Church at the 
consecration of a church at Pooley-bridge on Wednesday. His 
Lordship said he felt that at this moment the bishops had 
special need of the prayers of the clergy and laity. The bishops 
bad been subjected to considerable Casing the late 
Session of Parliament by certain portions of the community ; 
but the last vote given upon it in the House of Lords bad, he 
hoped, settled the question of the Irish Church. It appeared 
to bim that the attack upon the Irish Church was nothing less 
than a preliminary move against the Established Church in 
this country. He believed that the Whig party, ¢0 which he 
was bound by hereditary ties, disclaimed any intention of dis- 
turbing the English Church, but the result must be that the 
principle must be carried out not only in Ireland but in Wales 
and north of the Tweed, and the end of such a movement 
would be that the nation would divide itself from any distinct 
Christian faith. The effect would be the disestablishment of 
the English Church in England and Wales as well as in [re- 
land, and as the supremacy of the Queen receded that of the 
Pope would advance. He could not see anything more sui- 
cidal than their Free Church brethren in the North and their 
Dissenting brethren in others parts of the country joining in the 
movement. He wished that Dissenting people might be led to 
speak out, and let Eogland see that whatever the Liberation 

ociety might do it did not represent them. The Church of 
England was the bulwark of Protestantism in Ireland, and it 
was only todefend the P:otestant liberties of England and the 
world that they had taken the stand they had taken. 


M. Bovucner DE PertaEs.—This gentleman, whose claim 
to the honour of being the founder of the new science called 
pry oe | is pow universally admitted, died on Monday 
last at Abbeville, at the adva age of 80. M. Boucher de 
Crévecceur de Perthes was the first to call the attention of the 
learned world to those remarkable relics of the earliest ayes, 
the flint implements used by man before the discovery of 
metals. At first ridiculed as a visionary, then by slow degrees 
listened to with increasing interest, he at length succeeded in 
proving to archwologists that there had been in Europe ano 
age of stone; nay, he went further, and conquered the incre- 
dulity of geologists by fl gte—y the first human jaw ever 
found in the undisturbed Alpine drift, showing thereby that 
man had been coeval with the extinct races of large carni- 
vora that peopled Europe before the commencement of the 
present geological period. His valuable collection of flint im- 

lements now forms an important part of the Gallo-Roman 
| ei at St. Germainp.—Galignani'’s Messenger. 








LETTER FROM GARIBALDI.—The Amico del , of Bolog- 
na, publishes the following letter from General Garibaldi :— 


“Caprera, July 20. 

“My dear Friends,—I hope everything from the generous peo- 

le of August 8, to whom I am bound by love and gratitude, and 
Phave been deeply impreesed by the kind reception you have 
given to Menotti and his wife. This d ing existence, to which 
a handful of wretches who misgovern it have consigned our poor 
country, afflicts me as it does you. If, last year, the Italians un- 
derstood me, I should have nm able with you to rescue her 
from her misery and degradation. But, unfortunately, by the 
side of the mighty heroes of our time, whose blood has been shed 
in a hundred battle-fielde—without seeking for any other reward 
than that of fighting for Italy—there is always a rabble and doc- 
trinnaries, who, tors, under the pretext of principle and pur- 
ism, abandon their pani in the hour of danger. Our peo- 
ple, without abandoning the labour which —— the body, 
should think of freeing their mind, for what kind of liberty is to 
be expected from a nation which every dey falls down at the feet 
of priests—the pedestals of every tyranny—and the soldiers of the 
most atrocious of Italy’s tyrants? I shall believe that our —_— 
ple mean freedom when I see the shop of St. Peter’s turned into 
an asylum for the indigent, when I see the flask of St. Januarius 
broken on the tonsured pate of the ludicrous sorcerer. Come 
what will, I shall die unhappy if, on the day when you fight for 
Italy’s liberty—which I hope will be soon—I cannot follow you at 
hast in an ambulance.—Yours devotedly, my Bolognese friends, 


G. GaRIBALDI.” 








SUPERSTITION IN ENGLAND.—Notwithstanding the spread 
of education, startling indications are frequently cropping up 
ot the prevalence of the most ignorant and besotted supersti- 
tion, not merely in secluded villages, but even in the midat of 
towns. At one time it is an old woman who is persecuted as 
a witch; at another, a whole neighbourhood is thrown into 
alarm and confusion by the reported visitation of a ghost. 
“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers,” and though most 
people can nowadays read and write, that does not seem to 
clear their minds of superstitious folly. The Cock-lane ghost 
has just found a successor in the Bermondsey ghost. During 
the past few days, a crowd of from a thousand to two thou- 
sand persons has assembled nightly outside Bermondsey 
churchyard, looking for a spectre which is said to haunt the 
lace ever since a body which bad been found in the Thames 
was deposited in the deadhouse there. From what was stated 
on the 8rd before the Southwark magisirate, the clergyman, 
the parochial officers, and the police seem to exert themselves 
in vain to disperse the crowd, which grows larger every night. 





A New Exp osive.—lIn view of the operations about to be 
commenced at Hel! Gate, under the superintendence of Gen- 
eral Newton, of the United States Engineer Corps, it may not 
be amiss to call attention to a new explosive, which has been 
discovered by a Swedish inventor, and tested before a large 
number of scientific gentlemen, at Merstham, Eogland. It 
called dynamite ; is a solid granular explosive, and resembles 
coarse, dark brown sand. If the harmlessness and great force 
claimed for it are confirmed, it cannot fail of becoming one of 
the most popular and desirable of explosive agents. The 
causes which render gunpowder and nitro-glycerine so dan- 
gerous to handle, or ~— by the common modes of transit, 
have no effect upon it. Nitro glycerine explodes at 240 de- 

rees Fahrenheit, gun-cotton at degrees, gunpowder at 
degrees,a common fire at 1,200 degrees; but a much 
higher temperature than this is required to ignite dynamite, 
which must be placed somewhere between 1,400 and 3,280 
degrees. A thin deal box containing ten pounds of the com- 
pound was placed over a raging fire; the box was consumed, 
but there was no explosion, and the dynamite mingled harm- 
lessly with the ashes. It was in other ways p! in imme- 
diate contact with fire, with the same results. Gunpowder 
was exploded near it without effect. The superiority of the 
material over the dangerous explosives as to which concussion 
would be certain destruction was acknowledged by several 
practical persons present connected with the ney bey 
Ten pounds of dynamite were enclosed in a second box, 
and hurled from the top of a cliff. It fell sixty feet upon the 
rocks below, with no more of explosion than would be 
caused by the fall of a brickbat. Equally striking were the 

ustrations of its deadly strength. A fil 

with d was placed upon a two-inch plank. A fuse 








led | Europe issued by 


with a strong percussion cap was attached to it and fired, and 

> — = a in hen A = and ane hole ee 
rough it. e percussion the explosive agent, an 

is claimed that nothing else, oo far as is known, will do the 

work. These results certainly commend it to the atten- 

tion of those who are about to engage in the submarine 

excavations at Hell Gate. 

Fires FroM StxaM-Prres.—It is the general impression 
that fire cannot originate from the heat of steam-pipes. This 
is erroneous. Under circumstances of carelessness the iron 
tube in which steam is enclosed is no protection against fire. 
In > pressure engines the heat in the pipes is often as high 
as deg of Fahrenheit, and although this is not a heat 
to promote absolute ignition, it would so prepare woodwork 
that the spark from a cigar or pipe would place it in immedi- 
ate flame. These tubes should therefore be arranged with 
caution, and should never be placed within an inch or two of 
any woodwork, so that a free current of air can pass between 
them and the part likely to suffer from contiguity. 








A Mrracts Worker.—The Wiltshire papers say that con- 
siderable excitement has been caused at New Swindon by some 
so-called miraculous cures performed by the Rev. R. F. 
the Unitarian minister. The cure, it appears, is effected by 
“faith,” ¢e., the person operated upon must have fuith. One 
case has attracted much attention. A Mrs. Joseph Jones, iving 
at New Swindon, was struck with paralysis about three months 
since, and lost the use of her lower limbs. Sbe was unable to 
get up or down stairs, and her bed was made in the parlour, She 
could not even dress without assistance. On Tuesday in last 
week Mr. Young called upon her, and obtained permission to 
operate. We must let the reporter of the Wilts and Gloucester 
Standard describe the modus operandi :—‘ In the presence of 
another woman he first stroked her legs from the knees down- 
wards, prayed earnestly, then passed his hands over her face in 
the manner of the mesmeric pass, and seizing her thumbs as she 
lay on her bed commanded her to get up walk. The poor 
woman—we had these facts from her own mouth—says her sen- 
sations at that moment were indescribable. She got up and 
walked acrogs the room to a sofa, Mr. Young strictly command- 
ing her not to touch anything with her hands as an aid, nor did 
she. He then told her to walk down the passage, which she did, 
and the climax of the wonder was reached when she walked up- 
stairs, We ourselves on Tuesday morning saw her walk across 
a@room. It afterwards appeared that she had been in the babit 
of taking Turkish baths at the Volunteer Ion, New Swindon, 
being wheeled there in a chair, but the bath did her little or no 
good. The other evening she astonished the landlady of that inn 
by walking in to see her.” 





Wett Deszrvep Honour.—Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales bas appointed Messrs. Wheeler and Wil- 
son “Sewing Machine Manufacturers to Her Royal High- 
ness,” the only honour of the kind ever conferred upon a 
sewing machine house.—Hzpress. 





NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE 
Corner of 20th Street, New York, 
SAMUEL V. HERING, 
JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Sts.. New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. [a7 all Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON Srreet, (near Bowery] New York. The 
attention of House Owners and Agents for Tenement Houses is 
hereby called to the advantages they would derive, by examining 
my reduced price list, of lLuprovep Firs Escarss, for Tenement 
Houses and Factories. H. NELSEN, Proprietor. 


750 MILES 


OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL 
SOON BE COMPLETED. 


The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered 
at 102. They pay 
SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 

and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent tree on application. 

JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 











Aug. 12, 1868. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPEBAN EXPRESS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Executed. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, ' 
NEW YORK. 











DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 





AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 
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FINANCIAL. 





FISK AND HiATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CILRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 








(THE SAME AS AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 


NO. 30 WAIL STREET, NEW YORE:.' 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 
Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent. 
COLLECTIONS MADE 
On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 
ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 
Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towns and cities in 





Europe. 
HENRY CLEWS & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 


at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


TARRANT’S 


INSURANCE. 





EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Pu ive medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious ay me | 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 

Itis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 

Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT & OCO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many o! 
which are .truly marvellous. Yoveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
ravated by the scrofulous contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
a have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarceiy;need to be 
informed ot its virtues or uses. 
Scrofalous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. O , this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or ay the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
| eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body, Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease La Persons afllicted with the ‘ollowing complaints 
generally find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this PARILLA: St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mereu Diseases are cured by it, 
o—_ a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrbea or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its — and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case are found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as alao Liver Com- 
— Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
aundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SaRsaPaRILLa is a great restorer for the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listless, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap- 
rehensions or Fears, or any of the affecti sympt tic of 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.C. AYER & OO., Practical and 
Anal Chemis 


lytical Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Seaciitsspabtes 


Holioway’s Pills to Dyspeptics.—Laugh at those 
who tell you that Dyspepsia cannot be cured. You will have 

cause to laugh if you try HoLLoway’s PILLs as a remedy. 
our sensations, alter the first dose or two, will aesure you that 
the cure has begun. You will find your appetite improved, 
your stomach less uneasy, your head clearer, your spirits lighter, 
-| your nerves firmer, your body stronger. Persevere, and all 




























the distressing symptoms of your complaint will vanish 
There are some rules without exceptions. his is one of them 
Sold Druggist 








FREY & ZELLWECER, 
FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYEING 





Harcu FooTeaco 


BANEEBRS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all iseues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 


diate delivery. 


rates, 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished ,with GOLD at current 


AND 


Lace Certains Refinishing Establishments, 


Principal Office, 664 6TH Avez., between 38th and 39th Streets 
Branch Office, 1186 BroaDway, between 28th and 29th Bts., 


New York, 


EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FARE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, L114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 


9 Cooper institute, 3d Avenue, 


(INCORPORATED 1823) 


Cash Capital, - - - - - * +++ ++ = = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, -------- = +++ === $266,057 77 


Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... $766,057 77 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates, 

Policies Issued and Losses paid at|the Office ot the Company, 

= its various Agencies in the principal cities in the Unite 
8. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 421 Broadway, N. YW. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held Its first 
annual pny a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in{City and Country, 


y JOHN A. SIMMONS, 


Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 


i”, SADDLES, BLANKETS,WHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
ew York. 











JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTA, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING, 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
OuejDoor West of Broadway, New York. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBBER, 

627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th 8ts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, pat up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


‘STAINED CLASS, 
HENRY E. SHA PrP, 
147 & 149 BAST TWENTY-SBHOOND ST., N. ¥. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 

Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Organs at great bargains, 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickerigg’s, 8teinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Illustrated catalogues m, led. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATEKS & CO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STHEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

















JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MAREK ; GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404—170-—-351, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to eaid imitations. ASK FOR GILUOTT’S, 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (New York) at General Term, January, 1867, 





WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GIMBREDE’S, S88 and S72 BROADWAY. 





N EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GIMBREDE’s, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 








F. B. LAUTER, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 
To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am 
eriean Expositions. Violins, Violoncellos, 
Banjos, &c. All kinds of Strings for diff 
and Brass Instruments, Clarinets, Flutes, 





t Instr 
&e. 


EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY | yanpy Own, 


ONOGRAMS, MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 


buss, Guitars, 
ts, Silver 
Also: Agent for|¢ 


against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 
JOSEPP GI! LOTT & SONB, 
on : 


“a. ®, WV. 


Bole Agent 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
HE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-W 3° ::: 
CLEANBING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the Tibi ii 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEE! Fis- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 








° CAUTION. 
Being desirons of protecting our customers and the pullie 
nst a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under 9 





Bannecheidt’s Instruments and Oleum. 





lar name, we would request them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 









THE ALBION! 
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Prize Medal awarded by the American Institute, 1867. First 
Premium given by the Louisiana State Fair, 1866 Warranted the 
best Refrigerator In the world. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
No. 605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov, 19, 1864. 


uo 
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CALCIUM iCcCHTS. 
THOMAS D. BENSOW 


Lights for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
&c. 580 Hupson 8., near Abingdon Square, New York. Also 
Manufacturer of Calelum Light Apparatus. 


JOHN KOEHLER, | 
TIN AND COPPERSMITH, 
Mannfacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
oe Furnishing Goods. Cooking Utensils Tinned and Re- 
paired, 
No. 103 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 1ith and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY'S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near dist Street, N. ¥. 


STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
tay” All Orders Promptly Attended to! 


VENTILATION. 
B. F. MILLER’S PATENT VENTILATOR, 

For the Ventilation of Rooms and Buildings, can be attached 
to any Roof or Skylight, is perfectly Storm Proof, and as a Ven- 
tilator stands unrivalled. It has been in use for thirteen years 
on Dwellings, Churches, Schoolhouses and Buildings of every 
denesigtion, | and is approved and used by the leading Architects 


and Builders 
B. F. MILLER, 
41 Greene 8t., New York. 


JOUN Me KENNA 
‘Successor to L. Young.) MARBLE WORKS’ 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New York. Mantel Pieces, 
Monuments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, Tiling, &c., &ec. 
N. B. Jobbing Punetually Attended to. 











HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEBICA. 
No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


YOUR | cusToY SOLICITED BY 
FRANC & OUTREL, 

Stationers, Printe a ce. No, 45 Marpun Lays 
Orders receive prom = attention, We supply everything in og 
line 








_ AME RICAN. BATHS, 
IRVING PLACh, Cormer 7th Street, 
(Ong Brock East or UNton SQUARE ) 


lL. G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 





Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen's, Irving Place. 
Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M 

These Baths are the most Comprehensive System of Baths in 
this country. Theyfembracejthe 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORIENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 
ED, SULPHUROUS Vv apor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, 
MAGNE TIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING BATH. 

These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 
parate. Each department has its special and experienced at- 
tendants. 

“No pains will be spared to make it one of the best resorts for 
invalids or seekers of Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 
inspection at all times. 








JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 








than Broadway stores. 





of his designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. 





J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and desks in 





HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES,’ and BAGS. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Ste., New York. 
BROADWAY & FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTB, 
1132 BROADWAY. 


- < Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
H. U NTER, Optician, 1182 Broadway, & 169 William 8t. 








IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 


MANN’S 8T, GERMAIN or STUD 
for sale ~~ and retail by 


A. HINRICHS 
150 Cala bw i, [Up Stairs] New York. 
Price lists on applic ation. 
Ss. D. ‘KEHOE, 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufscturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bellis, Base Ball Bats, ‘len Plus and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List or Prices oF INDIAN CLUBS. 
6,7 & = each, per pair a 4 Sizes for Ladies and Children. 





The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hay- 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 
bles us to sell at 20 per cent. less 


J. C. HAM publiehes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 


Brazilian Pebble Spectacles and Eye Glasses for preserving the 


QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX ‘BALL 
AND PATENT BAT, also 8 new su of the celebrated KLEE- | Mattresses well re-made at the house if required. 
pee LAMPS just received and | paired in the eee ath and taken in exchange. 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE. 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Cana] 
Street, near Varick, New York. 
Every variety of Plaiv, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
sip Reet 
Constantly on hand, a - Assortment of Fine MALACUa, 
HOLLY, and all kinds ont and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 


tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1840. 


DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSH PAINTERS, 

No. 484 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 81st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 








Glazing promptly attended to. 
JENKIN®S’ 


PURE SILVER POLISH. 


The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 

RE-PLATB ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE 
As good as new with pure silver, 

And Warranted not to change Colour by Standing or Wasbing. 

Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 

Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. 

Orders received at the Office and Depot, 

1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 88th Sts., N. Y. 

A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


OBERT J. FLETCHER 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 


OF A. T. 8ST& 
Orders enessted '¢ with neatness and a 7 oie atch at Low Prices. 


Furniture re- 








NS, SHADES, SLIPS, &0C., 

Made and put up ina Superior Style. Carpets made and put 
down. Lace Curtains Bleached, &c. Polished and Varnished Bril- 
liantly. No, 407 8I1XTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 

UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 
The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 8th Ave. 


J. CAIRNS, 


Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
ments, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND STREET, Between Mott and Elizabeth Sts., , New York, 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 


iO1bs. : lbs. each, r pair § 2 00 

ue ‘ tools per Pore 3 00 NEW YORK CITY. 

6 “ 10 00 1 “ “ “ 3 50 Brevoort House, Hoffman House 
ae - +4 4 aaa ’ 5@ Clarendon Hotel, ; 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 





CHS. FRANKE, 


FINISHING a 
7 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 
Works—61 846TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
finished, and restored in the best style. 
BEATH’S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 


AND 
RECLINING 


CHAIR. 


STREET. 


FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 


59 sivenee STREET. 362 VIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 


Goods of every description, ‘in large or small quantities, dyed, 


©. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E, Lith 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

Spencer House. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 

St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 

Ruasell House, St. Louis Hotel. 








F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 

47 THIRD AVENUE, 


_ Between 10th and 11th Btreets, NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SOOTIA. 


PRINCIPAL......--...-++ eeeesccccces MRS. HOLMES. 





forms of refined society are carefully cultivated. 
ences can be given the same will be required. 
stitutes a strong recommendation in its favour. 


Halifax. 
July, 15th 1868. 


Miss LOVETT: s 





SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIE STREET, 





HALIFAX, N. 8. 


This Establishment is conducted on the English system, strict 
attention being paid to Moral and Religious training whilst the 


The numder of pupils is limited and as uvexceptionable refer- 
The well known salubrity of Halifax as a place of residence con- 


For further particulars, apply to Mrs. Holmes, Tobin Street, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Russell House. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J, 
Stetson House. 

WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 

LAKE GEORGE, N, Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Union Hall. Congress Hall. 











